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SEATTLE CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


A Summary of a Year in Kiwanis 


This volume contains complete reports of all committees, all ad- 
dresses and discussions at the Seattle Convention. 


Every Kiwanian will find his own copy of great value in his club 


work. 


Because of its detailed index, information on any subject is readily 


accessible in the SEATTLE CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


Cloth-bound $2.50 


Paper-bound $2.00 


Address Requests to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois 











Urban-Rural Relations 


Edited by 
Carl C. Taylor and Nat T. Frame 


Preface by 


Frank M. Jeter 


\ Valuable New Book for Leaders in Better Town 
and Country Relations. Prepared by former Chair- 
men of the International Committee on Agricul- 
ture 


The volume, containing 250 pages, is a compilation 
o ‘ 

of widely scattered sources, arranged 1n twenty-six 

chapters 


Among the topics discussed are: Differences Be- 
tween Urbanism and Ruralism; Co-operatives; 
Education; Health Service; Instances of Conflict 
Between City and Country; Instances of Co-opera- 
tion Between City and Country 


Use this book in making your club work more 
definite and practical 


Price $1.00 


Published by 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 





FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
TABLE 


A beautiful binder for your magazines is 


now available. 


For ready reference—assistance in your 
club work—keep a year’s issue of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE within easy 
reach. 

The binder is made of a special process 
material which gives the appearance of 
tooled leather in brown. Emblem and 


lettering embossed in gold. 
Price $2.50 
Club Name Imprinted 25c Extra 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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eechless..When a Few Words 
Would Have Made Me! 





But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 


HE annual banquet of our Associa- 
the biggest men in the industry 
without a 
warning the chairman called on me to speak 
—and my mind went blank! 

I half rose from my seat bowed awk- 


tion 


present—and 


wardly and mumbled, “I’m 
afraid you'll have to excuse 
me today,” and dropped 
back in my chair. 

Speechless—when a few 
words would have made 
mt! The opportunity I had 
been waiting forall my life 
—and I had thrownitaway! 
If 1 could have made a 
simple little speech—giv- 
ing my opinion of trade 
conditions in a concise, wit- 
ty, interesting way, I know 
I would have been made 
for life! 

Always I had been a victim of 
paralyzing stage fright. Because 
of my timidity, my diffidence, I 
was Just a nobody, with no knack 
of impressing others—of putting 


myself across. No matter how 
hard I worked it all went for 


nothing—I could never win the big positions, the 


of stage fright! 


word of 


everyone. 


banquets as a popular after-dinner speaker. 








What This Course Teaches 
You 
How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 
How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 
How to write letters 
How to sell more goods 
How to train your memory 
How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to overcome stage tright 
How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 
ambition 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concentra- 
tion 
How to be the master of any situation 








I was able to face giant audiences—without a trace 


Today I am one of the biggest men in our industry. 
Scarcely a meeting or banquet is held without me 
being asked to speak. 
hidden so long by stage fright, is now recognized by 
I am asked to conferences, | uncheons and 


My real ability, which was 


This 
amazing training has made me 
into a self-confident, aggressive 
talker—an easy, versatile 
conversationalist—almost 





to speak so easily and quickly that they are amazed 
at the great improvement in themselves. 


. ° ° 
Send for this Amazing Booklet 
This new method of training is fully described in 

a@ very interesting and informative booklet which is 

now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below. 

This booklet is called, How to Work Wonders With 

Words. Init you are told how this new easy method 

will enable you to conquer stage fright, self-con- 

sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear. Not only 
men who have made millions but 





overnight. 
* * * 

No matter what 
work you are now 
doing nor what 
may be your 
station in life; no 
matter how timid 
and self-conscious 
you are when 
called upon to 
speak, ou can 
quickly oe out your natural 
ability and become a powerful 
speaker. Now, through an amaz- 
ing new training you can quickly 
shape yourselfinto an outstand- 
ing influential speaker able to 
dominate one man or five 
thousand. 










important offices, simply because I was tongue-tied 
in public. 

And then like magic I discovered how to overcome 
my stage fright—and I was ama to learn that I 
actuall a natural gift for public speaking. 
With the aid of a splendid new method I rapidly 
developed this gift until, in a ridiculously short time, 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and easy 
that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 
the start you will find that it is becoming easier and 
easier to express. yourself.. Thousands have proved 
that by spending only 20 minutes a day in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes they can acquire the ability 


thousands of others have sent for 
this booklet and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told 
how you can bring out and de- 
velop your priceless “ hidden 
knack’’—the naturai gift within 
you—which will win for you ad- 
vancement in position and salary, 
S popularity, social standing, power 
ent and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by send- 


FREE ing the coupon. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9186-C, Chicago 
FPSSSSSSSTHSSSSSHSSSSSTASHSSSSSSSESSSSSSSCSASAEEESER, 
* North American Institute, 

= 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186, 
® Chicago, Illinois, 


’ Now 


: Please send me FREE and without obli-s 
#gation my copy of your inspiring booklet,s 
sHow to Work Wonders With Words, and fulls 


sinformation regarding your Course in Effectives 


* Speaking. ; 
iN PERT EERERERUREL EE nwecdwwbpeacwseeess : 
: RENE i cai ecu oss ca vensckees ibaa weed : 
3City % Mp ARR i oi sacs : 
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This National key town map F ree 


to Anyone interested in cutting Costs 





























«xt An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


To Lower distribution costs, business is turning to 
the key town method of buying and selling by tele- 
phone. By this plan each representative can’ travel”’ 
farther, reach more people, buy and sell more—and 
cut expenses. 

The national key town map, showing key towns 
and their calling areas, is now ready. This and re- 
gional maps may be obtained at any Bell Telephone 
business office. They are free. 

Key town plans work like this. The sales or pur- 
chasing representative goes to the key towns in 
person. From each he makes his contacts by 
telephone with customers and prospects in 
that area. Expensive visits in person are made 





less often; yet by telephone more frequent and 
up-to-the-minute relations ate maintained. 

Related telephone services supplement the key 
town plan. Classified business telephone directories 
furnish lists of prospects, sequence calling lists save 
hours of time, the Bell System credit plan makes it 
possible to have bills for calls sent to home offices— 
avoiding the carrying of cash and helping in keeping 
records of contacts. Thus, Long Distance can be 
custom-made to fit your selling or buying problems 
—to increase business, yet lower costs. A call to 
your Bell Telephone business office will bring 
a copy of the national key town map to 


ce a . Number, please? 
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The heritage of that early -American individualism can be held only by a 

people who will demand that the curtain of shackling bureaucracy be 

removed and that they be the masters of government as originally stated 
in the Constitution 














The Spirit of Our Constitution 


The Federal (onstitution Speaks Not Only for a Wise Governmental 
Philosophy, but Also for an Ingenuity in Carrying Out -All 
the Issues of the Leading Democracies of the World 


By JOSIAH MARVEL 


CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, 1925-26 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION 


UCH is being said about the Federal Constitu- 

tion. ‘Forty states require that it be taught in 

the public schools. The American Bar Asso- 

ciation with the assistance of numerous lay 
organizations and individuals has been most successful in 
arousing an interest in and a study of its provisions. This 
is good so far as it goes. A citizen may be letter perfect as 
to the words of the Constitution and yet be hopelessly igno- 
rant as to whether some proposed legislation is within the 
spirit as well as within the letter of the Constitution. 

The American citizen should go beyond the four corners 
of the document and know somewhat of the theories of gov- 
ernment underlying the foundation upon which it was 
built. He should be able to observe the difference be- 
tween a wise and an unwise use of the powers therein 
granted and have a definite yardstick with which to meas- 
ure the detriment as well as the benefit that might arise 
from an extension of governmental powers. 

At the time of the formation of our government, our 
forefathers comprised men who had become the greatest 
students of the theories of government that the world had 
ever known. Circumstances had forced this situation upon 
them. For twenty-five years they had argued the ques- 
tion of liberty and law with their English brethren not as 
rebels; but as-man to man. To enforce their arguments.they 
were obliged as advocates to study the governmental his- 
tory of mankind and draw therefrom facts that would sus- 
tain the claims of their rights as free men. They had be- 
come familiar with the growth of Anglo-Saxon liberty 
culminating in the Great Charter forced from King John 
at Runnymede over five hundred years before. This char- 
ter gave to the individual : 

1. Swift and impartial justice ; 





2. Punishment according to offense committed ; 

3. Trial by jury; 

4. Local self-government. 

They were familiar with the individual rights developed 
for a hundred years out of the English Habeas Corpus Act 
and the English Bill of Rights providing: 

1. Against the suspension or repeal of laws and against 

the levying of taxes without the consent of the rep- 

resentatives of the people in Parliament ; 
2. Against standing armies in time of peace; 
Against excessive bail, excessive fines and cruel and 
inhuman punishment ; 

4. For the right of petition and freedom of speech. 

Their claim of rights as free men were denied by the 
Mother Country and they were driven to exercise man’s pri- 
mary right of revolution against an unjust government and 
they proclaimed their Declaration of Independence. 

On every Fourth Day of July we talk glibly of this im- 
mortal document. We grow eloquent over the bravery of 
our forefathers who mutually pledged to each other their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor for the support 
of the Declaration as well as over those others who followed 
Washington through years of war to sustain our inde- 
pendence. 

If our.independence as a nation had been the only thing 
involved, nothing new would have come into the history of 
mankind. Through the past the centuries are filled with 
rebellions and revolutions against conquering states. New 
nations had come and gone. History had simply repeated 
itself. Our forefathers, however, went further than this and 
created a new philosophy of government. 

For four thousand years mankind had acquiesced in the 
theory that the privileges of people rested in the hands of 
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government whether that government 

spoke through a king, or an emperor, 

or a czar or a potentate. They agreed 
that government had the power to grant 
such rights or privileges as it might 
choose to the people and retain all 
rights that it did not desire to give. The 
history of the peoples of the earth is 
filled with the efforts to secure greater 
rights, greater privileges and greater 
liberties from the governments under 
which they lived. Petitions were 
granted or disdained according to cir- 
cumstance. 

A New Theory of Government 

Our forefathers in their Declara- 
tion of Independence set forth a new 
philosophy of government declaring: 

1. “That all men are created equal 

under the law. 

2. “That they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
rights ; 

3. “That among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness ; 

4. “That, to secure these rights, gov- 


ernments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the gov- 
erned,.” 


Thus was declared to all the world 
a new theory of government based 
upon the self-evident truth that all 
right power of government rested in 
the people. That people had the right 
to govern themselves. That govern- 
mental powers lodged in the peoples’ 
representatives were limited to the 
governmental powers granted by the 
people and that such granted powers 
were properly limited to the securing to 
each individual a proper protection of 
his unalienable birth rights and 
thereby secure to each person within the 
government a liberty regulated by law. 

Thereafter our forefathers pro- 
ceeded to create a government that 
would put: these theories into effect. 
Not only the American people, but the 
peoples of all the world are blessed and 
will continue to be blessed by the wis- 
dom of the American people in choosing 
their delegates to the convention called 
together to consider articles of govern- 
ment. This Constitutional Convention 
brought together a group of men with 
diversified ability, thought, learning, 
experience and philosophic judgment. 
It brought together extreme youth and 
extreme age. It brought together the 
aggressive and the conciliatory, the 
progressive and the conservative, the 
wise and the foolish, but with it all it 
brought together a group of men pos- 
sessing a higher degree of governmental 
philosophy than has ever been pos- 
sessed by a similar group brought to- 
gether for a similar purpose in all the 
history of mankind. 

These men had made a profound 
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study of the history of civil government 
and the effort of men to establish gov- 
ernments that would safeguard their 
lives, their liberties and their property. 

They had pulled aside the curtain of 
time and looked into the beginnings of 
recorded history to see the growth of 
the power of a nation in the Valley of 
the Nile until it seemed as stable as 
the pyramids that were erected as tombs 
for its pharaohs. They saw the great 
Egyptian nation whose power had ex- 
tended to the limits of the civilized 
world crumble because its power was 
based upon force and not upon liberty 
and law. They again turned the page 
of history and saw the star of empire 
move over the Valley of the Tigris 
when the kings of Chaldea in turn is- 
sued orders throughout the known 
world. Again they saw this great king- 
dom bow to the Assyrians who in turn 
gave allegiance to the mighty power of 
Babylonia with all the world paying 
tribute to its hanging gardens and fur- 
nishing means for despotic power and 
splendor such as the world had not yet 
known. They then saw the rise of 
Xerxes and of Alexander who wept be- 
cause there were no more worlds to 
conquer. 

Duting all these centuries of human- 
kind they perceived that no govern- 
mental theory had been developed be- 
yond the original theory that might 
makes right, until Greece developed 
new thoughts pertaining to the freedom 
and the liberty of individuals. All of 
the efforts and growth of government 
by the Grecian States were studied and 
utilized. The Achaean League, the 
Licean League and the Amphictyonic 
Council were often referred to in the 
debates on the Constitution. Their 
weaknesses were noted and a study of 
the causes and effect was made for the 
purpose of avoiding those weaknesses. 

Then was unfolded the story of Im- 
perial Rome exceeding all of its prede- 
cessors in brilliance and power and 
furnishing the Civil Law both as a 
guide and a warning, and then the Teu- 
tons with their vigor and love of lib- 
erty, and Charlemagne winning much 
and losing much. Then William the 
Conqueror with his Doomsday Book 
and the Dual Oath by the subjects to 
the Baron and also directly to the King 
and the Feudal System with the grad- 
ual growth of the rights of the people, 
all passed in review before our group 
of forefathers in convention. The good 
that was observed was utilized; the 
bad discarded. All the facts of history 
were availed of. The current of human 
liberty was traced from its original 
spring on through the life of mankind. 
Its disappearance and reappearance 
were measured and accounted for. 

Then they had the later efforts of 
men aiming at self-government in the 


Mayflower Pact of 1620; the Funda- 
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mental Orders of Connecticut of 1639; 
the New England Confederation of 
1643; the great English Bill of Rights 
of 1689; Franklin’s plan of Union in 
1754; the Colonial Declaration of 
Rights in 1765; the immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776; the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation in 1777 and the 
various state constitutions. With all 
of this at hand, they added a knowledge 
of human nature hardly exceeded by 
the Hebrew prophets. They were sur- 
rounded by three million people with 
a burning desire for freedom and lib- 
erty never equalled by a similar group 
of mankind before or since. The stage 
was set for writing the most brilliant 
page in the history of mankind. Our 
convention proceeded to devise the 
form of government to be laid before a 
people wonderfully responsive and 
wonderfully capable of judging the 
merits and demerits of the proposal. 

The Federal Constitution devised by 
them and proposed to the American 
people for adoption as their form of 
government speaks not only for their 
wise governmental philosophy, but as 
well for their ingenuity in carrying 
this into effect by means of : 

1. The Federal System with its dual 

citizenship by which certain pow- 

ers were granted to a central gov- 
ernment while all other powers 
were reserved to the states or to 
the people. 
2. The Republican form of govern- 
ment meaning a government of 
limited and designated powers to 
be exercised by these chosen by 
the people. 
The Judicial System clothed with 
the power of deciding whether 
powers of government are ex- 
ceeded by any official or depart- 
ment of government. 

4. The Bill of Rights securing to 
each individual certain liberties 
that could not be encroached upon 
by the government which was be- 
ing created. 

In these fundamentals we find the 
spirit of our Constitution ; a spirit that 
spells Americanism; a_ spirit that 
spells America; a spirit that spells not 
only efficiency in government, but like- 
wise spells individual liberty and in- 
dividual responsibility. 

The spirit of the Constitution is not 
found alone in the provisions made for © 
the mechanics of government. If this 
were so we would simply examine the 
top and study the division of powers 
that was made between the State and 
the Federal Government and the man- 
ner in which the powers are to be exer- 
cised. We will find the spirit of the 
Constitution more clearly by looking 
from the bottom, by looking from the 
great body of the people, by looking 
through the eyes of any one individual 
in that group. 
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Some Proper Restraints Imposed by 
Force of Law Necessary for Wel- 
fare of Society 

At the time when our Federal Con- 
stitution was formed the people had had 
several years’ experience of self-gov- 
ernment in the several states. They had 
found that people living in society 
could not depend solely upon the self- 
restraint of the individual as a sufficient 
protection to the rights of others. They 
knew that the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden 
Rule had not excluded self- 
ishness and sin from the 
hearts of men. They there- 
fore concluded that some 
proper restraints imposed 
by the force of law were 
necessary for the welfare of 
society. They decided to 
surrender a portion of their 
individual liberty for the 
benefit of universal liberty. 
They proceeded to clothe a 
government with power to 
impose those necessary re- 
straints. 

As possessors of complete 
sovereignty within their 
states, the people of the sev- 
eral states had already sur- 
rendered a portion of their 
individual liberty and had 
clothed their several state 
governments with power to 
control and protect the life, 


Right Government Is Made Up of 
Right Proportions of Indwvidual- 
wsm and Socialism 


Their knowledge of human nature 
made it plain that local needs, local 
customs and local environment would 
create local views different from the 
views developed under other local 
needs, local customs and local environ- 
ment. To meet this end and permit 
flexibility of views in local affairs, they 
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which would enable men to go forward 
with self-reliance to meet the responsi- 
bilities of his own salvation without 
favor and without fear except the fear 
of God and his own conscience. This 
breathes the spirit of the Constitution 
and is what we call Americanism. 
That is the Americanism that wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and 
sustained it by wage of battle. That is 
the Americanism that created a new 
kind of government. That 
is the Americanism that car- 
ried our frontiers westward 











property, health, safety and 

morals of the people within the states. 
Now as possessors of the complete 
sovereignty of the National State, they 
stood ready to clothe the central gov- 
ernment with powers to control those 
things that could not be best con- 
trolled by the states separately or by 
the people as a whole. This meant a 
further surrender of individual liberty 
and freedom. They were loathe to 
make this surrender. They were jeal- 
ous of governmental authority. They 
had experienced the effects of a mis- 
use of such authority. They had 
learned that the tyranny of a majority 
was as bad as the tyranny of a mon- 
arch. They knew the extent to which 
it might go when urged by passion, 
prejudice or personal purpose. They 
therefore planned a general govern- 
ment for the general needs. To this 
end they gave freely and withheld 
firmly. They knew that if local affairs 
in a large territory were regulated by 
a central government, there would be 
local dissent in proportion to the di- 
versity of local sentiment and _ local 
needs. They realized that general in- 
flexible rules regulating the affairs of 
diversified men would cause a brittle- 
ness that would eventually put our 
government in the path of all such 
governments in all the history of 
mankind. pT 3s 


took great care to limit and define the 
powers of the general government and 
retain all other powers for the states 
or for the people. They intended to 
give the Federal Government certain 
rights that could not be encroached 
upon by the State Governments. They 
intended to give the State Governments 
certain rights that could not be en- 
croached upon by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They intended to retain for the 
individual certain rights that could not 
be encroached upon by any govern- 
ment. This would permit of individ- 
ual initiative, individual experiment 
and individual responsibility. Their 
knowledge of history and human na- 
ture enabled them to see the effect of 
these things on the character of our 
people. They knew that right govern- 
ment is made up of a right proportion 
of individualism and a right proportion 
of socialism, but they desired the great- 
est possible degree of individualism 
and the least possible degree of social- 
ism. 

The spirit of the Constitution was 
that government could not make men. 
It could only protect while men made 
themselves. The result has been the 
making of American character. This 
American character means love of 
freedom and independence. The love 
ofthat freedom and _ independence 


over mountain and valley 
and plain until the Atlantic 
_and the Pacific were united. 
That is the Americanism 
that in less than a century 
and a half has caused a new 
nation to become the strong- 
est, the richest and the hap- 
piest people that the world 
has ever known. 

Humankind has discov- 
ered no better light by 
which to guide our feet than 
that which comes from the 
lamp of experience. Yet in 
the light of our experience 
as compared with all the na- 
tions from the beginning of 
the world there are those 
who, from their acts at least, 
indicate that our system of 
government is all wrong. 
They would narrow the 
freedom of the individual 
and broaden the domain of law. They 
would not wait for local sentiment to 
grow by force of its own conviction, but 
would standardize the whole American 
people by the measure of a yardstick 
created by a central power. 





Such people call themselves progres- 
sives, not realizing that their theories 
are as old as the pharaohs. They would 
carry us back to the methods tried and 
found wanting throughout all the his- 
tory of mankind. 

The real progressives in government 
are those who follow our fathers in 
giving to the individual the greatest 
possible liberty and freedom commen- 
surate with the equal liberty and free- 
dom on the part of others. 

This is the spirit of the Constitution. 
It was established by the formation of 
our government and has stood the test 
of 138 years, yet our impatient and in- 
tolerant and progressive reformers 
would cast all this aside and set their 
desires against all experience. They 
have no faith in the individual among 
their fellow men. They doubt not that 
their man-made law should properly 
supersede God-made law. They are 
quite convinced that men’s character 
can be made from without better than 
from within. When. direct Constitu- 


(Turn to page 487) 








A Promotional Year in Kiwanis 


* 


In Kiwanis Education, Objectives, ACembership 


IWANIS is still an exceed- 
ingly young organization. 
If this convention year could 
be viewed from the perspec- 
tive of fifty years hence, Kiwanis in 
1928 would doubtless be considered in 
its organization period, and so it is. 
As compared with the problems which 
shall be faced, ten, twenty-five, or fifty 


years from now—problems of ado- 
lescence, young manhood, and middle 
age-——the problems of today are the 


problems of childhood. 

Considering the fact that I have 
served on the Board, either as Secre- 
tary or Trustee, in nine different calen- 
dar years and in this, my eighth con- 
vention year, you might expect me to 
emphasize the maturity of Kiwanis. 
But it is of the problems of its im- 
maturity—the immaturity of healthy, 
growing childhood—that I am _ con- 
cerned, 

It is a common error to mistake prog- 
ress for maturity. Kiwanis is making 
progress—doubtless the most rapid, 
both from the standpoint of inward 
_and outward growth—of any 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


is nothing final regarding our organs 
ization plan. It must either meet the 
test of constantly changing conditions 
or submit to revision. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
quality of Kiwanis members, yet we 
must strive to raise the standard of 
membership, both by seeking quality 
men for new members and by stimulat- 
ing the personal development of the 
men already Kiwanis members. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
quantity of Kiwanis members, but we 
must recognize that we are in a com- 
petitive organization field and that to 
insure a growing influence for Kiwanis, 
we must preempt every field available 
to us with the greatest rapidity con- 
sistent with care. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
achievements of Kiwanis clubs, but 
Kiwanis is far from the time when it 
need not justify its existence. We need 
to further localize our Objectives in 
both clubs and districts and to aggres- 
sively promote our program of service. 

In order to direct the attention of 


and Extension 


the new Board to what I conceive to 
be our major opportunities for service 
during this convention year, and in 
order to hasten the time when we will 
have the program of the administration 
in operation, I have prepared this 
written statement. 

It is my conviction that entirely out- 
side of the adoption of Objectives for 
the year, which have to do with the 
application of Kiwanis Objects in spe- 
cific ways by our clubs and districts, 
every administration should also have 
certain administrative policies and an 
administrative program. Such policies 
and program furnish the specifications 
and working-drawings for the admin- 
istrative structure of accomplishment. 
It we do not know what we want to see 
accomplished and do not set an ad- 
ministrative goal at the beginning of 
the year, we cannot expect to make the 
best use of our opportunities for serv- 
It is my earnest desire that this 
characterized by 


ice. 
administration be 
searching investigation, careful plan- 
ning and aggressive promotion. 

rhere is nothing about our 





organization of similar char- 
acter, but Kiwanis is not yet 
mature. 

We have 
proud of the ideals of Ki- 
wanis, but we should never 
permit our statements of 
Kiwanis ideals to become an- 
tiquated and fail to express 
the progressive revelation of 
Kiwanis principles. 

We have reason to be 
proud of the degree to which 
Kiwanians have become in- 
formed regarding the princi- 
ples and purposes, the Ob- 
jects and Objectives, the plan 
and procedure of Kiwanis, 
but we should recognize that 
our work of Kiwanis educa- 
tion has but begun—and will 
never end. 

We have reason to be 
proud of our Kiwanis struc- |! 
ture and plan of organiza- |) 
tion, but we should: not be- = 
come worshippers of our ma- 
chinery of operation. There 


reason to be 










"From the President’s message to 
the Board of Trustees at its July 
mecting. 


Objectives for 1928-29 


To continue aggressively our program 

of enduring service for under-privileged | 

_ children emphasizing personal efforts of | 
Kiwanians in behalf of individuals. 


To promote an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship through a better un- 
derstanding of public problems and funda- 
mentals of government, tothe end especially 
that there shall be a sound and more general 
exercise of the franchise. 


To promote as the guiding principles in 
business and professional life, acceptance of 
the ideals expressed in the statement of Ki- 
wanis Business Standards. 


To continue our efforts to obtain a better 
understanding between the farmers and the 
city man. 


To enlist the interest of all Kiwanis clubs 
in providing vocational guidance and place- | 
ment for young men and women through | 
Kiwanis members offering advice in their | 
respective classifications. 








Kiwanis plan which is not 
subject to change. Our Con- 
stitution and By-Laws may 
be amended; even our Ob- 
jects may be restated. Cer- 
tainly every Kiwanis policy 
and practice may undergo re- 
vision. While it is not my 
intention or desire that we 
seek opportunities to change 
|} our Kiwanis plan, let us be 
willing to challenge our poli- 
cies and practices which un- 
usual growth may have ren- 
dered archaic and to make 
such modifications as may be 
necessary. 

I believe that I am as fa- 
miliar with the background 
of Kiwanis plan, policy and 
practice as any member of 
the Board, and as loyal to 
Kiwanis tradition as any, 
and yet I assure you that 
there is no element of our 
plan so sacred to me that I 
am not willing to see it 
changed, if searching investi- 
gation and proper interpreta- 
tion of the facts make a 
change seem necessary to the 
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progress of our beloved organization. 


Administrative Policies 


In my early experience in the work 
of Kiwanis International, our efforts 
were largely creative in character. 
Every step was an initial one. We had 
no precedents to follow; we were cre- 
ating precedents for the future. In the 
years that have intervened, plan and 
procedure, principle and practice have 
been evolved to meet the needs of the 
o1ganization. 

Whereas it was once necessary to 
outline the functions of each Interna- 
tional committee, the functions of al- 
most every committee have been clearly 
defined. Whereas it was once neces- 
sary to determine upon our organiza- 
tion policies and establish our prac- 
tices, we have now a well defined organ- 
ization plan. 

Our task in this convention year, as 
I view it, is to carefully examine our 
policies and practices in the light of 
existing conditions in our organization, 
making only such changes as the fu- 
ture progress of Kiwanis demands. It 
is my conviction that our greatest op- 
portunities for service lie in the aggres- 
sive promotion of the present program 
of Kiwanis International with only 
such minor changes as our investigation 
of present conditions and present needs 
may dictate. 

1. AcGressivE Promotion oF K1- 

WANIS EpucaTIONAL WorK 

The first of four policies for the ad- 
ministration to which I ask that you 
give your thought is “Aggressive Pro- 
motion of Kiwanis Educational Work.” 
If it can be said that I have had any 
special hobby in Kiwanis, it is Kiwanis 
education. The Committees on Ki- 
wanis Education of past years have 
done constructive work. An adequate 
literature of our organization exists, 
both informative and inspirational. An 
excellent program for Kiwanis educa- 
tion in the clubs has been offered and 
very generally adopted. 

With the exception of a limited 
amount of work to be done in revising 
certain present literature and the crea- 
tion of two or three new pamphlets, 
the work of the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education will be distinctly promo- 
tional in character. 

In the last few years, we have em- 
phasized the perfecting of the ma- 
chinery of Kiwanis and rightly so. Let 
us emphasize this year the spirit of 
Kiwanis. 

Machinery may inspire admiration, 
but only personality inspires love and 
devotion. The personality of Kiwanis 
is reflected in the ideals of our organ- 
ization—the soul of Kiwanis. Ki- 
wanians need to be re-inspired—and 
need it vitally. 

What we need in Kiwanis is a re- 


vival spirit, a quickening of the spirit- 
ual pulse, a re-dedication of Kiwan- 
ians to the application of Kiwanis 
ideals through zealous service to others. 

I am a firm believer in a science of 
organization, and for many years have 
been a student of the principle and 
practice of organization, so no one may 
charge me with a biased viewpoint, but 
I firmly believe that we need to talk 
more about humanics and less about 
mechanics, more about principle and 
less about procedure, more about 
achievements and less about regula- 
tions. 

It is my earnest hope that we may 
close this administration with a con- 
sciousness that we have realized a goal 
which may be summed up in the slogan 
—‘‘Every Kiwanis Member a Better 
Kiwanian.”’ 


2. AGGRESSIVE Promotion oF Kt- 
WANIS OsyectTives WiTH SPECIAL 
Empuasis Upon TuHeir LocaLizaTIONn 
BY CLuBS AND DIstTRICTS 

It was my privilege in 1921 to sug- 
gest the plan of adopting Objectives 
for each administrative year and to 
have proposed three of the five major 
Objectives. It is therefore a matter of 
greater pride to me that we aggressive- 
ly promote our present Objectives than 
that we select any new Objectives this 
year. I therefore recommend that we 
reaffirm the five major Objectives 
which have been in use, restating them 
in more general terms. 

Almost without exception, the Inter- 
national committees of former years 
have outlined work which could not be 
carried out during their period of serv- 
ice. With the exception of certain re- 
finements of plan and program, it is 
my belief that the International com- 
mittees, which are related to the Objec- 
tives of Kiwanis, may well accept in 
general the plans and programs of their 
predecessors, and devote almost their 
entire attention to the promotion of the 
work of their respective committees. 
Not only is this true of the committees 
related to our Objectives, but with few 
exceptions, is true of all our Interna- 
tional committees. 

It is unquestionably true that we 
need to further localize the application 
of our Objectives. Too frequently our 
clubs and districts have but approved 
the principle and not engaged in a 
practice of our Objectives. Only as 
Kiwanis clubs, and our Kiwanis dis- 
tricts seek ways in which to translate 
our Objectives into practical service to 
humanity, does the program of Kiwanis 
service become vital and valuable. 


3. AGGRESSIVE PROMOTION OF MEmM- 
BERSHIP INCREASE IN ESTABLISHED 
CLuBs 

To anyone who has studied the sta- 
tistical records of Kiwanis membership, 
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it is apparent that this is a critical year 
in Kiwanis history. On the whole, the 
last few years have recorded losses in 
the total membership of established 
clubs rather than gains. There are in 
the neighborhood of 500 Kiwanis clubs 
having less members today than when 
they were chartered. Some have as- 
cribed these losses to a growing lack of 
interest in service clubs and their work. 
While there are isolated cases which 
seem to prove that such is the case, I 
am convinced that on the whole greater 
rather than less interest, is being taken 
in the work of Kiwanis and kindred 
organizations. 

One possible cause for our losses in 
Kiwanis is the proper emphasis that 
we placed upon stabilization during 
two convention years. It was essen- 
tial that dead timber be weeded out and 
the program of stabilization was un- 
deniably valuable to Kiwanis. But it 
undoubtedly had the effect of concen- 
trating the attention of Kiwanis clubs 
upon eliminating poor timber and di- 
verted their attention from a proper 
maintenance of membership. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
maintenance and increase of member- 
ship presents a very practical problem 
of organization promotion which can 
be solved by sensible methods. It is 
my intention to lay before the new 
Committee on Classification and Mem- 
bership a definite suggested program to 
aid us in solving this problem. 

We have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, participated in creating the 
impression among Kiwanians that ve 
are concerned with quality and not 
quantity. It is my intention to do 
everything within my power to point 
out this year that there is no conflict 
between quality and quantity ; that Ki- 
wanis needs a quantity of quality mem- 
bers to properly represent our great 
organization in the communities which 
boast Kiwanis clubs. 

If I could select any one thing that 
I am exceedingly anxious that our ad- 
ministration accomplish, it is the devel- 
opment of sound, increased membership 
plans which will materially strengthen 
existing Kiwanis clubs and prove a 
foundation for future membership 
increase. 


4. AGGRESSIVE PROMOTION OF EXTEN- 
SION ACTIVITY 


Kiwanis extension activity is 
prompted by our desire to carry the 
Kiwanis message to men and communi- 
ties which need the spirit of Kiwanis. 
We are not interested in the establish- 
ment of additional Kiwanis clubs for 
the single purpose of adding members 
to Kiwanis and Kiwanis clubs to the 
organization, much as we value the ad- 
dition of every new member and the 


(Turn to page 404) 








Constitution Week 


cAll Kiwanis (lubs in the United States to Observe Week of September 16-22 
in Emphasizing that (itizens Study the (Constitution and Exercise the 
Right of Franchise at the ational Election in November 


By WILBY G. HYDE 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS 


« OOK the Rock, whence 
ye are hewn.” Thus that 
fine old prophet Isaiah ad- 
monished his people. And 

they were the “Chosen People” upon 
whom rested, in peculiar measure, the 
responsibility tor the persistence and 
practice of virtues accepted and ap- 
proved by the wisdom of the Judean 
ancestors, 

The Constitution is indeed the 
“Rock whence we are hewn,” the ex- 
pression, in unusually exact and inclu- 
sive form, of the higher law, of the law 
above laws, of our fundamental con- 
cepts of government, a consensus born 
of the wisdom of a great group of 
American patriots and forefathers, 
who have no peers in the whole history 
of the world. 

And Kiwanis is indeed a segregated 
and selected, a “chosen” people upon 
whom rightfully rests rigid responsibil- 
ity which it is faithfully and definitely 
endeavoring to discharge under the 
challenge of a great objective, to-wit, 
“to promote an intelligent, aggresstve 
and serviceable citizenship.” 

With some such thought, either con- 
scious or unconscious, Kiwanis Inter- 
national established ‘Constitution 
Week” in 1922. 

Menacingly manifest both then and 
now are evidences of certain civic and 
social conditions creating considerable 
concern. Groups of aggressive men and 
women, whose concepts conflict with 
these underlying our government and 
enforced under the authority of the 
Constitution, have questioned both its 
wisdom and the right whereby the 
opinions of men long since dead should 
limit and control the liberties and ac- 
tions of those now living. “Why should 
the living” they inquire “be ‘cribbed, 
cabined and confined’ by an old piece 
of parchment in the Library of Con- 
gress, drafted almost a century and a 
half ago?’ And/or, “Is the age of the 
wheelbarrow to control that of the 
aeroplane ?” 

It is quite true that that famous 
manuscript, thus so carefully protected, 
is nothing but “an old piece of parch- 
ment” unless it is yet expressive of the 


unto 


FOR THE UNITED STATES 


fundamental spirit of America. The ink 
in which that parchment was engraved, 
it is said, has now faded. Is that a 
“portentous symbol”? Or have “the 
American people rewritten the com- 
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Vote 

There's only one wa) i 
There’s only one way for a man | 
To vote here, that’s American. i 
Vote not as Gentile, nor as Jew, 


Vote straight for the Red, White 


and Blue. 


Vote not as Mason nor K. C., 

Vote as a man, prejudice free. 

Sway not to creed nor sect, be broad 
But fearlessly stand by your God 
And vote—not with the hyphenates, | 
But straight—for the United States. 





Grady—Duluth 


pact, not with ink upon parchment, but, 
to use Webster’s phrase, in ‘letters of 
living light’ upon their hearts” ? These 
questions are direct and challenging, 
and searchingly appeal for answer to 
your civic intelligence and mine. 

Every presidential year is of para- 
mount importance—naturally resulting 
in the quickening of consciousness of 
civic responsibility and in inquiring in- 
trospection of old acceptances from the 
angle of new national situations and 
experiences. The keen interest aroused 
by a national contest, even though 
partisan, dispels civic lethargy and 
proverbial civic indolence, which have 
ever been the greatest hindrances to 
good citizenship. 

Both reason and occasion therefore 
unite to make “Constitution Week” in 
1928 more abundantly helpful and far- 
reaching in influence than any of its 
predecessors. 

The great instrument is the length 
of the composite shadow of a group of 
unusually great men, inspired and im- 
bued by a consciousness of the enduring 
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importance of their labor. Living in a 
critical and formative period and under 
many conditions of inconvenience and 
handicap, native endowments waxed 
unusually and providentially strong. 

Numerous in that notable group were 
men who denoted conspicuous and out- 
standing ability but, retiring to private 
pursuits, are little known; others by 
reason of official services are “known 
of all men.” More intimate and general 
knowledge of the lives of the Framers 
is a result most desirable. 

The development of the Constitution 
as it grew up in the minds and through 
the discussions of the Framers is a story 
of entrancing interest, both from the 
historical and philosophic point of view 
—a story with which every “‘intelli- 
gent” American citizen, certainly every 
Kiwanis American citizen, should have 
school boy familiarity. 

The Framers had the wisdom to 
know that their work could not stand 
unaltered and hence provided methods 
whereby it could and would be amended 
so as to conform to changed conditions 
and new opinions. They prudently 
created an enabling process so slow and 
exacting as to insure such change only 
as the result of matured conviction. 
Included in such amendments are the 
first ten, constituting the so-called 
American Bill of Rights and of pri- 
mary importance. The why and where- 
fore of the remaining nine amendments 
is a sine que non of “intelligent” citi- 
zenship. 

Growth, of necessity, inheres in every 
living thing, whether material or spir- 
itual in the broader sense. The growth 
of the Constitution by its amendments 
is probably of even less importance 
than that resulting from its interpreta- 
tion. Being unusually short, covering 
wide and important ranges, expressed 
in language of general import, the 
necessity for frequent interpretation in 
its application to new and changing 
situations is apparent. Necessarily it 
has been subjected to the greatest scru- 
tiny to discover every shade of mean- 
ing which its words can be reasonably 
made to bear. 

(Turn to page 486) 











Why Education 











Costs More 


Increase in School Attendance, Schoolhouse (onstruction, and Teachers’ Salaries, 
Expansion in Educational Program and ‘Reduced Purchasing 


Power of the Dollar -Are Primary (aises 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


T appears to be inevitable that 
some of the people of every com- 
munity, and in every walk of 
life, will criticize the public 

schools. In every community in Amer- 
ica are to be found persons who com- 
plain about nearly everything which 
the public school undertakes (and long 
for the good old days when they were 
young). These persons are to be found 
among those who are considered as be- 
longing to the aristocracy of intellect, 
as W ell as among the most uninformed 
people of the community. 

The public schools are sometimes 
criticized for undertaking to teach too 
many different subjects, and also for 
not including as many subjects as 
ought to be taught. They are criticized 
by some for teaching too many so- 
called “fads,” and by others for not 
liberalizing and extending their courses 
of study to meet new social conditions. 
They are criticized on the one hand for 
permitting pupils to specialize too early 


*Address before the Kiwanis Club of Boston, 
Mass, 
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in their educational program, and by 
others for doing superficial work 1 
altogether too many subjects. They 
are criticized by some for not providing 
an adequate program of physical train- 
ing, and by others for giving too much 
attention to athletic sports, which are 
necessarily the major part of the 
physical training program. They are 
criticized by some for keeping the chil- 
dren in school too many hours of the 
day, and by others for operating too 
short a school day and throwing too 
much burden upon parents for super- 
vising home study. 

Complaint is made of the textbooks 
used in the American public schools, on 
the one hand because they are pro- 
British, and on the other because they 
are anti-British ; that the textbooks do 
not clearly represent the social and 
economic views of the captains of in- 
dustry, and on the other hand, that 
those same textbooks do not give proper 
information regarding the views of 
labor. 

Whether textbooks in biology should 
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WASHINGTON, 


D.C, 


teach the Biblical story of creation or 
the hypotheses set up by science has 
become a burning question, and is 
vigorously discussed on public plat- 
forms and in the halls of legislators. 

These criticisms serve the important 
purpose of compelling boards of educa- 
tion and school officials, as well as the 
community as a whole, to justify the 
established organization and all activi- 
ties pertaining to the public schools. 
Out of these criticisms come either an 
improvement in the system of educa- 
tional practices, or a re-affirmation of 
confidence in the practices that are 
criticized. It is worthy of note that for 
the most part public opinion held by 
the majority of the patrons of the 
schools is not overwhelmed by the ad- 
vice of a persistent and outspoken 
minority. 

In recent years, and particularly at 
this time, the increased cost of public 
education appears to be the chief sub- 
ject for attack on the public schools. 
Local chambers. of commerce and 
boards of trade are more or less actively 
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interested in the rising cost of public 
schools. The most vigorous and most 
active organizations now concerned 
with increased costs of schools are those 
especially organized to bring about tax 
reductions and retrenchment in public 
expenditures. 
Altogether too frequently these organ- 
izations charge up this increased cost 
to the extravagance of school officials 
and boards of education. In my judg- 
ment, the increased cost of public edu- 
cation was largely inevitable, and hence 
beyond the power of school officials or 
boards of education to prevent. To 
prevent it, boards of education would 
have had to possess the power to main- 
tain the purchasing power of the dollar 
at its pre-war value; 
dren to remain away from, rather than 
to enter the public schools ; to get along 


to persuade chil- 


without any new schoo! buildings; and 
to 


sé hools 


convince the patrons of the public 
that the 1910 model of our 
educational product was satisfactory to 
meet the demands of the year 1928. 


i hat Causes Ine reased Cost 


The increased cost of public educa- 
tion has resulted from an extraordinary 
attendance and an 
unusual in the amount of 
schoolhouse construction due to the ces- 


in school 


increase 


increase 


sation of construction during the period 
of the war, and a necessary and long- 
deferred increase in teachers’ salaries, 
and to some extent an expansion of 
the educational program in the public 
schools. Underlying all of these is the 
fundamental economic fact of the re- 
duced purchasing power of the dollar. 


Redu ed Value of the Dollar 


The reduction in the purchasing 
power of a dollar has not only in- 


creased the gross cost of public educa- 
tion, but has likewise increased the cost 
of everything else that enters into the 
cost of living. Practically all indices of 
the value of a dollar agree that follow- 
ing 1890 the purchasing power of a 
dollar, disregarding the minor fluctua- 
tions, steadily depreciated. In 1920 it 
reached the lowest value in economic 
history. After 1920 the dollar regained 
a fraction of its purchasing power, but 
since 1921] has except for minor fluctua- 
tions, remained practically on a level.* 


Increase in School Attendance 


One of the most significant and most 
important reasons for the increased cost 
of public education lies in the extra- 
ordinary increase in attendance of 
pupils in the public schools. Between 
1913 and 1927 the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools increased 
from 13,613,656 in 1913 to 20,200,000 
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(estimated) in 1927, an increase of 
6,586,344 pupils. This is an increase of 
48.4% in the fourteen years. 

The significance of this increase will 
be emphasized by consideration of the 
fact that the total population in the 
United States increased during that 
period only 19,811,531 people, or an 
increase of 20.5%. In other words, the 
increase in school attendance is more 
than twice as rapid as the increase in 
total population. 

The following table was prepared by 
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high school education is more expensive 
than elementary school education. As 
a result of the increased attendance in 
our high schools of today as compared 
with the attendance a decade ago, there 
is a correspondingly higher increase in 
the cost of public education than would 
be the case if these pupils were enrolled 
in our elementary schools. 


Increase 1n Schoolhouse Construction 


During the period of the war, perma- 
nent schoolhouse construction had to 


























Total estimated Annual Increase Average Daily Annual Increase 
Populatior Attendance 
Year Continental] Elementary 
 Newbe “p : Number Per Cent gig Number Per Cent 
| 2 3 f 5 6 7 

1913 96,512,407 13,613,056 
1914 97,927,516 1,415,109 1.47 14,216,459 602,803 4.43 
1915 99,342,625 1,415,109 1.44 14,985,900 769,441 5.41 
1916 100,757,735 1,415,110 1.42 15,358,927 373,027 2.49 
1917 102,172,845 1,415,110 1.40 15,453,920 94,993 .62 
1918 103,587,955 1,415,110 1.38 15,548,914 94,994 .61 
1919 105,003,065 1,415,110 1.37 15,898,955 350,041 2.20 
1920 106,418,175 1,415,110 1.35 16,150,035 251,080 1.58 
1921 107,833,284 1,415,109 1.33 17,291,124 1,141,089 7.07 
1922 109,248,393 1,415,109 ey 18,432,213 1,141,089 6.60 
1923 110,663,502 1,415,109 1.29 18,782,202 349,989 1.90 
1924 112,078,611 1,415,109 1.28 19,132,191 349,989 1.86 
1925 113,493,720 1,415,109 1.26 19,767,815 635,624 Side 
1926 114,908,829 1,415,109 £25 19,855,881 88,066 45 
1927 116,323,938 1,415,109 Li2o 20,200,000 344,119 1.73 

Average 

All Years 1.34 ee ap ee 2.63 

Increase 

1913-1927 19,811,531 20.53 6,586,344 | 48.38 














Figures from Federal Census Bureau and U, S. Bareau of 


the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. 

There is another striking and sig- 
nificant fact in connection with the 
matter of increased cost of public edu- 
cation and increased school attendance. 
The figures show that a large part of 
this increase in school attendance is to 
be found in the high schools, rather 
than in the elementary schools of the 
country School attendance laws re- 
quire pupils to attend the elementary 
schools, which group of pupils is in- 
creasing gradually, as is the population. 
The significant fact is that pupils are 
voluntarily continuing their education 
through the high schools. 

This situation is significant for two 
reasons. First, it indicates public ap- 
proval of the diversified educational 
program offered in the high schools of 
the nation. The curriculum of our sec- 
ondary schools has become more varied 
in recent years, and is systematically 
organized to meet the varying needs, 
capacities and interests of boys and 
girls of secondary school age. This is 
a tribute to the wisdom of boards of 
education, schoo! officials and the 


parents of secondary school pupils. 
The second significant fact is that 
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be deferred. Following the period of 
the war, many cities found themselves 
with a striking shortage of schoolhouse 
accommodations. Through bond issues, 
or an increase in the tax rate, com- 
munities have undertaken to meet the 
shortage of schoolhouse accommoda- 
tions through extensive building pro- 
grams. 

The cost of every element that enters 
into schoolhouse construction has been 
higher during the past decade than 
heretofore. Labor, building materials, 
and equipment, in short everything that 
goes into a school building, has in- 
creased, so that it has cost far more to 
construct school buildings since the 
war than it cost in the preceding genera- 
tion. 


Increase in Teachers’ Salaries 


The largest item in most school bud- 
gets is for the salaries of teachers. 
Hence those who desire to reduce the 
cost of the schools usually begin with 
undertaking to show that teachers are 
paid too generously, in view of the 
conditions under which they work, 
namely, a short school day, only five 
days of the week and not more than ten 

(Turn to page 481) 














The New Pacific Era 


The (hallenge Is Present to Contribute Towards the Best Interests 
of the (ivilization of the World but There -Are Obstacles 
of Color, Language and (ompeting Interests* 


HERE is something especial- 

ly appropriate in the fact that 

this great Kiwanis organiza- 

tion has met for its annual 
convention on the Pacific Coast at the 
beginning of what I believe is one of 
the greatest periods in the history ot 
the human race. 

As you know, our Christian Era be- 
gan with the center of civilization 
about the Mediterranean Sea. With 
the discovery of this great continent the 
center of the activities of our race 
shifted from the Mediterranean basin 
to the Atlantic basin. Today, that 
center is shifting again, and we are en- 
tering upon a period when, for cen- 
turies, I believe, the center of human 
activity, the greatest developments in 
industry, science, art, literature and 
religion are going to take place in the 
countries bordering upon the Pacific 
Ocean, and all the rest of the world is 
going to be profoundly touched and 
interested by what takes place upon 
the shores of the Pacific. 


The Pacific Conference 


Last summer I had the great privi- 
lege of attending a conference held in 
the city of Honolulu attended by rep- 
resentatives of all the nations border- 
ing upon the Pacific. We had repre- 
sentatives of China, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States and Great 
Britain. We spent 
two weeks there 
without passing a 
resolution, without 
attempting to in- 
fluence the legisla- 
tion of the coun- 
tries represented, 
but with patience 
and good feeling 
we sought to es- 
timate the signif- 
icance of the na- 
tions represented 
there in facing the 
problems looming 
up for solution on 


*Address before_ the 
Seattle Convention, June 
20, 1928. 


By Dr. JOHN MacKAY 
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this rapidly developing Pacific Coast. 

Those two weeks impressed upon all 
of us the tremendous populations of 
the countries bordering upon the Pa- 
cific, the great increases possible in in- 























dustry, in commerce; the titanic forces 
that are being engendered in those old 
countries which for so many centuries 
have lain dormant. I want to try to 
bring you very briefly some impres- 
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sions of that teeming multitude of fel- 
low citizens of the world who are 
awakening today as never before to the 
potentialities of a larger life and a 
richer experience. 

All along this west coast of the two 
continents of America great develop- 
ments are taking place. When I visited 
this beautiful city of Seattle about 
thirty years ago it was only a com- 
paratively small town _ struggling 
against great natural difficulties. But, 
by the splendid spirit of its citizens, 
there has been evolved here this city 
which takes a place among the great 
cities of this continent. All up and 
down the coast—in British Columbia, 
in Washington, in Oregon, and in Cali- 
fornia, similar developments are taking 
place. Great cities are springing into 
being where formerly were broken 
wastes. Institutions of learning fit to 
take their places side by side with the 
greatest institutions of the world are 
springing into being. Commerce that 
changes every country in the world is 
being developed. Great fleets of 
steamers ply from out your harbors to 
all the world. 

What is taking place here in Canada 
and in the United States is taking place 
in lesser measure in Mexico, in Central 
America, and in the South American 


states bordering upon the Pacific 
Ocean. The whole west coast of 


America is astir, from Alaska right 
down to the tip of 
the Argentine. The 
whole world is 
destined to feel 
the significance of 
what is taking 
place in those virile 
young states. 

But the most 
significant center 
of the world is not 
the west coast of 
America. The most 
significant move- 
ments which are 
taking place are 
not those which 
are taking place 
here, as we look 
from Alaska down 
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to the point of the Argentine. The most 
significant movements that are taking 
place in the world today are the move- 
ments taking place among the teem- 
ing yellow multitudes of the continent 
of Asia. 


Pr: GTeéess 


Our nearest neighbor just across the 
North Pacific is Japan. Inhabiting a 


( f Jaf an 


little rug ed group of volcan islands, 

Japan h a population of seventy mil- 
i : . . -, 

lion people, among the most thrifty, 


industrious and progressive peoples in 
the world. In the whole history of 
our race nothing more wenderful has 
occurred than the emergence of Japan 
from an unknown, hermit nation to 
one of the great powers of the world 


todaay. 


In 1854, when the guns of Admiral 
Perry torced open the gates of Japan 
to the influences of the west, she had a 
population of twenty million miser- 
ably poor people, with very few natural 
resources, and seemingly without any 
possibility of developing greatness 
among the great peoples of the world. 
Her leaders, however, with far-sighted 
vision saw that if Japan was to take 
and hold a place worth while among 
the nations of the earth, it would have 
to become industrialized. Today she 
is one of the most highly industrialized 
among the peoples of the earth. She 
has great cities, tremendous industries. 
Her fleets ply the waters of every sea 
upon the earth. She has the two larg- 
est newspapers in the world, each of 
which has a circulation of two million. 
She has fifteen hundred daily news- 
papers. She has a literacy which aver- 
ages well with the United States and 
Canada. Her universities, her scien- 
tific institutions take rank among the 
best in the world. 

Up to 1867, she had, perhaps, the 
most autocratic government of any 
great people. Today, she has one 
of the most dem- 
ocratic govern- 
ments of any of 
the nations of the 
earth. This year, 
alone, she in- 
creased her voters’ 
list from three mil- 
lion to thirteen mil- 
lion, and carried 
on an election with- 
out any untoward 
incidents. Japan 
has already shown 
that reverence for 
law together with 
willingness to try 
new experiments— 
which we formerly 
thought was the 


because it is the very genius of democ- 
racy. Japan has shown itself pos- 
sessed of that genius. 


China Moves 


But Japan is dwarfed into insig- 
nificance—in population, in natural 
resources, and in human material by 
her giant neighbor, China. China has 
an estimated population of four hun- 
dred and thirty-five millions 
industrious, thrifty, intelligent people. 
We had fourteen representatives from 
China at that conference at Honolulu, 
and in knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, intellectual ability, in personal 
power and effectiveness they took rank 
among the very first in a group which 


-patient, 


represented the best in the nations bor- 
dering upon the Pacific. I believe we 
are going to wake up to find that in- 
stead of the Chinese being a people 
that we can afford to despise, they pos- 
sess the finest reservoir of raw ma- 
terial among all the races of the earth. 

Napoleon said, “When China moves 
it will move the world,” and China, af- 
ter centuries of quiescence, after cen- 
turies of lethargy, is moving with a 
rapidity and force that none of us can 
over-estimate. 

Just to give you one fact to illustrate 
what I mean. In the last three years 
one young man in China, by his own 
enthusiasm, by his organizing ability, 
by his teaching gift, has taught three 
thousand coolies to read the Chinese 
language. Instead of finding those 
coolies loafing about in idleness you 
will find them everywhere reading the 
latest news from the newspapers pub- 
lished there in China. One man with 
that tremendous organizing gift, and a 
people so keen and alert to grasp the 
best we have to give them! 

Everywhere, in the remotest village 
of China, the people are astir, eager to 
know more about this marvelous west- 
ern civilization of which they have 
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heard, eager to reach out and take a 
larger share in the new world order 
which is dawning upon our world. 

China has a civilization eight thou- 
sand years old. Up yonder in the Gobi 
Desert in the northwest corner of 
China, a few years ago, an archaeo- 
logical expedition unearthed statuary, 
works of art that date back four and 
five and six thousand years and that 
compare favorably with the best prod- 
ucts of the highest artistic genius of 
ancient Greece. 

Any civilization—any people which 
has evolved a civilization which can 
en‘ure eight thousand years of the 
shocks of time is a people worthy of out 
thought and our attention. 


An Old Civilization 

We are proud of our western civili- 
zation. But it is a civilization of a 
short day compared with China. At 
best, our civilization in its finest mani- 
festations only dates back a thousand 
years. We have not proved yet that 
our genius can withstand the weaken- 
ing elements which have wrecked and 
ruined all of the civilizations which 
have preceded us. China’s civilization 
has lasted eight thousand years. 
China today is conscious of the weak- 
ness of that civilization—an 1 conscious, 
too, of the weakness of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Her great weakness has been that 
because of her great reverence for the 
head of the family and her reverence 
for everything which is old she has 
stood still worshipping the achieve- 
ments of the past and allowing the rest 
of the werld to go by in the manifesta- 
tions of the practical genius which has 
exploited the natural resources of the 
earth. But today, by the impact of 
our western civilization upon China, by 
the spread of our moving pictures, our 
newspapers, our telegraphs, our rail- 
ways, and all the achievements of our 
western civiliza- 
tion, China is de- 
termined no longer 
to sit still under 
the spell of the 
past, but to turn 
from that past and 
model her civiliza- 
tion in larger meas- 
ure upon the best | 
things in our west- 
ern civilization. 

Do you business 
men of this enter- 
prising west realize 
what that is going 
to mean to us? 
Four hundred and 
thirty-five millions 
of people occupy- 





genius of the An- 
glo-Saxon peoples 


Another scene from the “Orientale.” 


ing a country 
(Turn to page 484) 














Character, Conduct, and the Home 


The Finest Influences (ome from the Right Home- 


ERHAPS nothing during the 

last ten years has furnished 

more material for magazine 

and newspaper articles, for pul- 
pit sermonizing, and for general con- 
versation among those who would like 
to reorganize society as they see it to- 
day and to make it over into something 
more to their liking than it now is, than 
the character and conduct of our pres- 
ent-day young people. 

If we may believe what we hear and 
read, and if we do not go beneath the 
surface of what we see, we may well 
think that our young people today are 
indeed very different from what we 
ourselves were, for example, forty years 
ago, and very different from what we 
wish they were. The young person of 
today is said to be headed toward moral 
and social destruction, and moving in 
that direction much more rapidly than 
young people ever have moved before. 
One must surely admit that wherever 
they are going the pace is faster than 
when we were young. The high-pow- 
ered motor car gets over the concrete 
pavements more rapidly than even the 
finest-bred driving horse could have 
when buggies were the mode. The 
young person does nothing slowly; 
young people are said to be more ex- 
travagant in their tastes than their 
grandparents were and more so even 
than their parents. They are more 
thoughtless, we are told, more dissatis- 
fied, more irreligious, less respectful of 
age and less polite. The mother of 
five children, some of whom are grown, 
told me not long ago that no one of her 
children, excepting her married daugh- 
ter who now has a child of her own, 
had the slightest respect for her opin- 
ion or judgment. The daughter begins 
to think that possibly mother does know 
a few things. 

Maybe some of these things are true, 
but, if they are, there is a cause for 
the change. 


The Old Days 


We ourselves who have reached mid- 
dle age, or who have passed it, do not 
live as we once did, nor travel at so 
slow and deliberate a gait. I had never 
used a telephone until the week before 
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I graduated from college, and then I 
performed the, to me, amazing feat of 
communicating with a man in the next 
town. The distance was nine miles. 
It was marvelous. I had never lived 

















Dr. Thomas Arkle Clark 
in a house in which there was a furnace 
or a bathroom. Our lodging places in 
college were heated with coal stoves, 
we studied by the light of kerosene 
lamps, we walked a distance of a mile 
and a half to an eight o’clock class, and, 
since on the farm we had been used 
to getting up at four a.m., we did not 
consider the distance long nor the hour 
early. There was an erratic horse car 
which moved at intervals of a half 
hour between the railroad and the cam- 
pus, but its movements were too de- 
liberate and uncertain to be depended 
upon as a means of transportation. I 
had never. seen a motor car, nor an air- 
plane, nor a phonograph. I knew noth- 
ing of moving pictures or wireless 
telegraphy or the transmission of sound 
by radio. There was only the dirt 
road across the state of Illinois in 
which I lived, heavy with dust in the 
summer and practically impassable be- 
cause of bottomless mud during the 
spring and a greater part of the winter. 
Our amusements were very simple. 
Our interests were narrow, our horizon 
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was pretty circumscribed and reached 
only a few miles beyond the campus. 
I had never ridden on a railroad train 
until I was seventeen and I had not 
been outside the state of [llinois until 
I was twenty-seven. But even I was 
considered pretty wild by my parents 
as were most of the fellows with whom 
I associated. Every generation is 
looked on with suspicion by the one 
which precedes it, and criticized often 
in no kindly manner for its revolution- 
ary conduct. Dancing was becoming 
the thing in the conventional commu- 
nity in which I grew up, and dancing 
heretofore had been looked upon as 
risqué if not sinful. We learned the 
waltz, which was considered rather an 
extreme form of amusement when it 
was first introduced, and I was the first 
member of my family to be allowed 
to play cards. Father had always 
boasted, until I, who was the youngest 
of the family, began to have social 
aspirations, that there had never been 
a playing card in our house. I was 
permitted to play euchre and seven-up, 
but it was a concession, and it was made 
with a sigh and a little sinking of the 
heart, I am sure. Young people were 
not what they once were, father 
thought, and many of us hold that 
same idea today. 


The Moderns 


It has been my privilege during all 
of my life, and especially during the 
last thirty years, to know a great many 
young people—perhaps as many as 
anyone who has ever associated with 
young people of college age. I am 
more and more impressed with the fact 
that they are tremendously like their 
parents. In spite of what behaviorists 
and psychiatrists are telling us these 
days, I am still a strong believer in 
heredity. I can see in the young men 
who come to college today, almost be- 
fore they tell me who they are, the 
traits and the characteristics which I 
knew in their parents twenty-five years 
ago. Sometimes these traits are more 
strongly developed than was revealed 
in the fathers, sometimes they are kept 
more under control, but they are there 
undeniably and unquestionably. 

A boy walked into my office last fall, 
slender, blue-eyed, blonde-haired, smil- 
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ing, and polite. I had never seen him 
before. “You don’t need to tell me 


your name,” I said, “You're Clark 
West; you couldn’t be anyone else” ; 
and I was right, for he had his father’s 
hair and eyes and he had his mother’s 
indescribable charm of manner as I 
had known father and mother years 
before in college. 

I was having trouble with Samson. 
He had no regard for convention; he 
had little respect for law or order. He 
wanted to do as he pleased whether he 
broke rules and regulations or not. 

“IT am old enough,” he affirmed—he 
was seventeen—‘to decide for myself 
whether I should do this or that. No 
one is going to make laws to regulate 
my If I think things are 
right, they are.” 

“Don’t be too hard on the boy,” 
the father begged me when he came to 
me. “I am afraid I am more re- 
sponsible for George’s point of view 
than anyone else. I’ve always hated 
conventions and_ regulations, and, 
though I’ve been forced by circum- 
stances to respect them, it galls me to 
do so, and I suppose the boy has got 
his ideas from me, and he is only a 
trifle more radical than I am.” 


conduct. 


see 


Character Develops Early 

Home ; that was where the influence 
came from. Tendencies and traits and 
habits of life and thought develop very 
early in life. Young people are pretty 
definitely settled in character between 
the ages of twelve and twenty, if not 
even earlier than that. It is said of 
one of the great religious organizations 
of the world, whether truly or not, I 
do not know, that it has said if it can 
have the direction of the child’s reli- 
gious education up to the age of ten you 
may have it then and the probability 
of changing that religious viewpoint 
is very slight. There is much truth in 
the statement. Our character and our 
conduct are determined very early in 
life. 

If any of you who are listening to 
me today have definite habits, bad or 
good, and will let your memories drift 
back to the time when these habits were 
first formed, you will be convinced, I 
am sure, that they fastened themselves 
upon you earlier than you supposed, 
When did you learn to smoke or chew 
tobacco or to use profanity or to go to 
church or to rise when a lady comes into 
the room or to drink out of your saucer 
or eat with a fork? Pretty early in 
life. Before fifteen usually. 

Thirty-five years ago or so I got ac- 
quainted with a young boy—charming, 
talented, fine looking, he was, with 
every prospect of success. He was 


made selfish, however, by the attention 
which was constantly showered upon 
him by his widowed mother, and his 
grandmother and an aunt or two and 
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an older sister, not to speak of more 
remote and more numerous relatives. 
Whatever he wanted he got, and what- 
ever he disliked doing someone else 
attended to. He was given duties to 
perform, but if he negiected them 
grandmother or one or another of his 
relatives took care of them. He did not 
have a desire, physical or emotional, 
that was not gratified. He is a middle- 
aged man today, more confirmed in his 
selfishness than ever before. He thinks 
only of himself and of what will be 
his own personal advantage. His wife, 
his children, his neighbors, are only in- 
dividuals to contribute to his comfort 
and to satisfy his desires. Where did 
these characteristics of his have their 
beginning? In the home. 

I have said that tendencies, tastes, 
habits are inherent in us perhaps and 
are developed early. I do not under- 
estimate the influence of environment, 
however. 

There are certain influences which 
tend to encourage or to inhibit these 
tendencies which we so early develop. 
No one more than I, when I was a 
young boy, liked an easy, lazy life 
without responsibility, and few were 
encouraged in that sort of life more 
than I was, for I was the youngest 
child, and I was allowed to do pretty 
much as I pleased—to read or play, 
to go to school or not, just as it best 
suited me. And then suddenly my 
father died aud within a day I was the 
head of the house, with all the re- 
sponsibilities of a man. Circumstances 
caused me to control my indifferent, 
lazy tendencies, circumstances forced 
me to a regular life of hard work, and 
I suppose now that I have the habit 
I shall never enjoy any other sort. 

Graves had a quick, hot temper as 
a boy, but as he grew older he realized 
that anger left him weak and inefficient, 
it robbed him of friends and made him 
unpopular with his companions. He 
wanted to be liked, he was eager for 
popularity and influence, and he had 
judgment enough and enough self-con- 
trol to manage his emotional outbursts. 
You'd think him a very calm, well- 
poised man today, but underneath this 
calm exterior the fires are often burn- 
ing, but they are suppressed fires. 


Companions 

Our companions help us either to de- 
velop or to control our tendencies. Few 
of us want to be queer or unusual 
either in dress, speech or conduct. We 
naturally fall into the customs which 
our friends follow. We pick up their 
particular vernacular, we adopt their 
style of dress, we yield principle some- 
times, I am afraid, in order to adopt 
their habits. Without realizing it we 
absorb their ideals of thought and con- 
duct; but all this begins early and is 
much modified by home life. 
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“I was brought up not to drink,” a 
young married woman said to me not 
long ago. ‘My husband is in business 
and the young people with whom we 
associate are mostly his business 
friends. Most of the women with 
whom I associate both drink and smoke. 
So far, I have done neither; my early 
training makes it almost impossible for 
me to do it, but I may come to it. If I 
do, it will take a conscious effort.” 

There is no doubt that our compan- 
ions do influence our morals, our hab- 
its, our ideals of life, but the younger 
we are the more readily is this influence 
felt. The church, if we yield ourselves 
to its influence, has something to do in 
forming our character and in determin- 
ing our conduct, and yet as I look back 
upon my own experience which has 
brought me pretty regularly in contact 
with the church, I find little that was 
concrete and specific in the principles 
which were laid down for me in the 
church or in Sunday school which I 
attended with more regularity than 
many children do today. The things 
which I had first impressed upon me in 
church were pretty doctrinal, had a 
good deal to do with theological dogma, 
and were not easily applicable to the 
daily personal relations which I had 
with my fellow human beings. I 
learned the Ten Commandments and 
the Golden Rule, but they were a good 
deal like the regulations of grammar 
which we were taught in the public 
schools—for purposes of memory and 
recitation, and not necessarily to be 
practiced every day. 

I find little sensitiveness often to- 
day in the minds of young fellows who 
are active church members at home, to 
principles of truth and honesty and 
cleanness of speech and life. 

“Don’t you belong to church?” I 
asked a boy not long ago, who had been 
guilty of a very immoral act. 

“Yes,” he said, “but I don’t recall 
ever being taught anything specific 
about these matters of which we are 
talking.” The church has its influence, 
but it is not always all that it should 
be. 


The Influence of Schools 


The schools have their influence 
upon character and conduct, and, as 
society is managed now, possibly the 
schools have the greatest opportunity 
of any of these influences. Almost as 
soon as it can talk, in these days, the 
child is sent to school and comes at once 
under the direct and dominating in- 
fluence of the teacher. Six hours a day 
during the most impressionable period 
of the child’s life this influence is ex- 
ercised, and, as the young person con- 
tinues his education through high 
school and college, the teacher still, in 
a measure, dominates his life. There 

(Turn to page 488) 




















The Development and Progress of Kiwanis 


Kiwanis Is Life—€nergy—Force. It Is the Dynamic Power That 
Comes from Organized (Collective Personality* 


N 1915, the World Auditorium 
echoed and reéchoed, yea! rever- 
berated with the din of war— 
drum and bugle—with shot and 
shell and the martial tramp! tramp! 
tramp! of the brave and gallant sol- 
diers who loved life and yet feared not 
to march unto death for their country’s 





sake. Civilization apparently had 
fallen lower than the levels of the 
prute creation. It was a seething vor- 
tex. Fear—greed—cruelty—hate— 


suspicion—injustice reared high their 
ugly heads. Europe was being torn 
to pieces. War was leaving there a trail 
of tears, tragedy, death, devastation, 
and demoralization. 

While the smoke of 
stroyed life upon the 
Europe—be it to the everlasting glory 
of a few business and professional men 
in Detroit, Michigan, that they saw 
farther—above and beyond the dust 
and destruction of war—through the 
blood and strife—and that they be- 
lieved that the moral and: spiritual 
energies of the minds and souls of men 
could be harnessed for constructive 
and ideal purposes and human better- 
ment. And thus there came into be- 
“Kiwanis ’—an altruistic service 
club—and its march across this North 
American Continent has been trium- 
phant, slaying the lurking dragons on 
the pathway to world progress—igno- 
rance, prejudice, selfishness, suspicion, 
and instead leaving in its trail bright 
faces, cheerful lives, happy hearts, and 
radiant gladness. 

What Is Kiwanis? 

No man can adequately define Ki- 
wanis. It is too human and spiritual— 
too altruistic and ideal to be cribbed, 
cabined and confined within the limited 
walls of a definition. Kiwanis cannot 
be bound. It is life—energy—force. 
It is the dynamic power that comes 
from organized collective personality. 
For Kiwanis clubs are composed of the 
most enlightened men from business, 
professional, and agricultural life that 
can be gathered together in any com- 
munity—organized for the purpose of 
promoting the highest type of social, 
business, professional, and individual 
life—and who desire to build into the 


* Address delivered before the Seattle Conven- 
tion, Tuesday, June 19, 1928, 
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present world civilization the best and 
truest things. In Kiwanis, a man’s 
character is the important question. 
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race, politics or religion—if he believes 
in the practice of the Golden Rule- 
“doing unto others as he would others 
should do unto him” then he is a fit per- 
son to take part in our work. 

Who then shall tabulate the inherent 
potentialities of such an organization ? 
When the powers of Kiwanis are re- 
leased and harnessed for effective work 
il any community, the lame walk, the 
dumb speak, the mourners are made to 
rejoice. It deepens, sweetens, beauti- 
fies, and strengthens life. 

Rome gave us law; the Hebrews 
gave us religion; Egypt gave us archi- 
tecture; Greece our literary and cul- 
tural inheritance; France our love for 
diplomacy ; Germany a modern philos- 
ophy; Great Britain our commercial 
vision ; and the United States a democ- 
racy. What has Kiwanis brought to 
us? Kiwanis has certainly increased 
the momentum of the world’s desire to 
reach out and salvage the human 
wreckage caused by the under-priv- 
ileged conditions. 

The poet said, 


“Let me live in a house by the side of 
the road, 

Where the race of men pass by. 

The men who are good and the men 
who are bad, 
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As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 

Nor hurl the cynic’s ban, 

I will build a house by the side of the 
road 

And be a friend to man.” 


Kiwanis is this house by the side of 
the highroad of the United States and 
Canada where sympathy, understand- 
ing, friendship and love are to be 
found. 

I read another poem which with a 
little change describes Kiwanis better 
than anything I know. 


“Vigor, vitality, vim and punch, 
That’s Kiwanis. 
The courage to act on a sudden hunch 
That’s Kiwanis. 


“With eyes that look on the brightest 
thing 
With feet that climb and hands that 
cling, 
And a heart that never forgets to sing 
That’s Kiwanis. 


“Sand and grit with a limestone base, 
That’s Kiwanis. 
Friendly smile on an honest face 
That’s Kiwanis. 


“The spirit that helps when another’s 


down 
That loves its neighbor and loves its 
town 


That knows how to scatter the black- 
est frown 
That’s Kiwanis. 


“To say, ‘I will’ for you know you can 
That’s Kiwanis. 
To see the best in every man 
That’s Kiwanis. 


“To meet each thundering knock-out 
blow 
And come back with a laugh because 
you know 
You'll the 
damned show 
That’s Kiwanis.” 


get best of the whole 


The Development of Kiwanis 


The underlying ideas, ideals, and 
principles of Kiwanis are eternal. Long 
(Turn to page 482) 








Kiwanis and Citizenship 
There's a Real “fob Ahead to Apply Ideals and Get Practical ‘Results 


By J. RANDALL CATON, JR. 


INTERNATIONAL 


N an address before the 1927 In- 
ternational Council in Chicago, 
I emphasized the need and oppor- 
tunity in Kiwanis for an intelli- 
gent, aggressive, and serviceable citi- 
zenship. I pointed out that Kiwanis 
is but one of a number of service clubs 
and that it holds no greater place in 
public esteem and appraisement than 
other organizations of similar appeal 
and activity. It was my conviction 
then, as it is now, that the time had 
arrived when Kiwanis, if it is to be 
distinguished from other service clubs, 
if it is to deserve more than a casual 
and cheap public appraisement, must 
emphasize above everything else the re- 
lation of Kiwanis ideals and member- 
ship to the opportunities and obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

At the Memphis Convention a year 
ago, the delegate body unanimously re- 
solved : 

To promote an intelligent, 
sive and serviceable citizenship by— 

(a) Vigorously combating destruc- 
tive influences in national life. 

(b) Extending our efforts to secure 
a universal exercise of the franchise in 
all elections. 

(c) Creating a better individual un- 
derstanding of governmental problems 
to the end Kiwanis may better 


aggres- 


that 
assist in the development of a sound 
and sane public opinion. 

With our national legislative bodies 


busy with investigations, with dis- 
closure after disclosure which seem to 


shake the very foundations of our po- 
litical security and integrity, and with 
the coming presidential election and 
its pre-city, county, and state primaries 
and conventions, it seems a most oppor- 
tune time to make some serious perti- 
nent observations concerning Kiwanis 
citizenship objectives and the present 
situation. 

Kiwanis and kindred organizations 
have in the past one or two years con- 
ducted campaigns to arouse the na- 
tional conscience to the end that there 
may be a universal exercise of the fran- 
chise in all elections. How inade- 
quately these campaigns have  suc- 
ceeded may be gathered from the study 
of the returns. Voters, despite appeals 
to their patriotism, are still staying 
away from the polls. It is my convic- 
tion and experience that this apathy 


TRUSTEE 


can never be cured by a mere preach- 
ment of the elector’s moral duty. I do 
not believe Kiwanis has availed itself 
cf its full opportunity merely by high- 
pressure “Get out the vote” meetings, 
stickers, and posters. In order to get 
people to vote, you must make them 
more than zealous of their right of 
suffrage. You must interest them in 
the personality of candidates and in the 
integrity of party declarations. Where 
candidates are the set-ups of small 
groups of men and platforms indulge 
in only pleasing generalities, it is in- 
evitable that voters become indifferent 
to the results and stay away in droves 
from the polls. The rank and file no 
longer cringe meekly before the bug- 
bear of party regularity and, because 
they resent their exclusion from a voice 
in the selection of party nominees and 
principles, it is impossible for Kiwanis 
or any other moral force to interest 
men and women in the perfunctory ges- 
ture of casting their ballot. 

Why then this dangerous situation 
of self-disenfranchisement 2? Why is it 
that today more than in any other 
period of our political history people 
are staying away from the voting pre- 
cincts? In my opinion, it is because 
today more than in any other period of 
our political history, the voters have 
less voice in the selection of men and in 
the adoption of principles; it is because 
the politician, the office-holder, and the 
sutlers of their camps, have arrogated 
to themsclves this precious privilege. 


How It Actually W orks 


I draw a typical picture of con- 
ditions in my own Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and typical, no doubt, of con- 
ditions in communities of other com- 
monwealths of our nation. A self-per- 
petuating Republican or Democratic 
city committee advises a_ sovereign 
citizenship that there is no demand, 
necessity, or funds for a primary to 
elect delegates to the state convention. 
In executive session, the committee 
then names themselves, a few faithful 
friends, the ward-heelers, and maybe 
one or two respected, protesting citi- 
zens whose indignation and ambition 
are easily appeased by the sop of a 
fractional vote. The unit rule very 
quickly diminishes their usefulness and 
enthusiasm. Without the semblance of 
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a popular sanction, this delegation 
fares forth to the convention city pur- 
porting to represent the sentiments of a 
sovereign electorate. Once there, they 
become the pawns in the great game of 
so-called political expediency and are 
made to swallow the sweet treacle of 
so-called party harmony—a game 
played by so-called state leaders, who, 
in nine cases out of ten, are the people's 
representatives in office, their public 
servants. And yet at every convention 
these public servants become the 
masters of every situation, the self- 
appointed proprietors of the people’s 
political conscience and wisdom, and 
they arrogantly dictate the policy of 
the convention and quite deftly get 
away with it. No matter what the 
sentiment back home may be for any 
particular candidate, they see to it that 
the convention is not instructed. Or, 
if the sentiment for instruction be- 
comes too insistent, they save the day 
and their face by the stalking horse of 
a “‘favorite son.” 

And then this delegation fares forth 
to the national convention city with so 
many votes tucked away in vest pock- 
ets, there to be bartered upon the 
auction block of expediency, plums 
and patronage: And yet American citi- 
zens, free men and women with a politi- 

cal independence won by blood, submit 
to this tyranny as despicable as any in 
all human history. 


What Can Kiwanis Do? 


What can Kiwanis do, you ask? 
Despite the fact that our organization 
is non-partisan ud espouses the cause 
of neither party nor candidate, it can, 
if it be true to the articles of its faith, 
if it be responsive to the plain mandate 
as expressed at Memphis, assert in 
ringing declaration that an intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship 
means participation by our membership 
in the privileged functions of govern- 
ment and that not only should Kiwan- 
ians exercise the franchise but they 
should, as well, practice their constitu- 
tional privilege of helping to name the 
men and indicate the principles for 
which they vote. It is high time the 
politician and office-holder are put on 
notice that the day of servitude is done 
and that the American people intend 


(Turn to page 493) 
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IVE of us were eating lunch in the country club 
grill. Four were waiting for a shower to let up so 
they could play golf. I had no more pressing occu- 

pation for the afternoon than a book. 

We were lazying along, trying to think of new ways of 
insulting each other as is the custom of men who love each 
other very much. Suddenly one man leaped from the 
table and, grabbing a kitten by the scruff of its neck shook 
it. The mouse on which the kitten had just pounced lit- 
erally staggered behind a radiator. 

The kitten struggled to get back to her prey but holding 
her firmly the man stroked her gently until she seemed to 
forget the mouse. When he lifted his hand she imme- 
diately sprang back to where she had caught what was 
probably her first mouse. The wounded mouse, however, 
did not reappear, realizing its enemy crouched outside. 

“There is something lying in wait for everything,” re- 
marked one man, puffing lazily on his cigar. “The hop 
toad has its snake, the hawk his king bird, the minnow his 
bass and the mouse its cat.” 

There was a silence for a few minutes. Then a bank 
cashier said, quietly, ‘Liquor is mine.” He paused a min- 
ute and added, “Until I found out what was lying in wait 
for me I never got anywhere. I lushed through college, 
brought gray hairs to my mother’s head, disgraced my 
friends and lost the girl I was engaged to playing with 
liquor or rather, allowing it to play with me! 

“T was ten years in the bank before they ‘really trusted 
me. They had fired me once for getting drunk. It was 
then I found out what was lying in wait for me.” 

“T always wondered why you never took a high ball,” 
said another man. “Mine is showing off! When I was 
a kid my mother spanked me often because I was always 
trying to show off. I am a show-off yet. Ten minutes 
ago when Bill said something about his car I caught my- 
self trying to maneuver the conversation to where I could 
say I liked my Marmon better than my Packard to remind 
you birds that I own two cars. 

‘“T have to watch myself every minute to keep from brag- 
ging and strutting. I hate it in other people, but am 
often humiliated by finding I do it.” 

“lm a physical coward,” confessed another. “I am 
afraid on high places, I lie in bed nights and cringe and 
cower beneath the bedclothes when I imagine driving my 
car off a mountain side, or I get covered with cold sweat 
when I[ think of fighting with some one. 

“That’s the reason I am so scrappy. I am afraid the 
other fellow will know I am afraid, so I pretend to be 
brave. That was the real reason I hit Jim Hawkins in the 
nose in the locker room this winter. He was so big I thought 
you would all know I’m afraid of him.” 

“Jealousy is mine,” spoke another member of the four- 
some. “I am driven crazy if my wife dances with another 
man, if I see her or even my daughter in quiet conversa- 
tion with some nice fellow. I am sore as a boil when one 
of you makes more money or gets more prominence in the 
club or in some of the lodges to which most of us belong. 

“My wite never suspects it, I know I am silly and I try 


hard to congratulate every man who gets anywhere because 
in my heart I have that rotten jealousy.” 

They looked at me expectantly. I told them. I ama cry 
baby; I blubber when I get mad; I blubber at a moving 
picture show when the heroine gets done dirt. Tears rol! 
down my cheeks when I read a touching little story in the 
Saturday Evening Post. If I gain some kind of a victory 
I cry about it. If one of you writes me a sympathetic 
letter I blubber like a kid with a mashed toe! 

“T don’t always do it, because I am ashamed. But I 
choke up, leave the room or, worse yet, say some abso- 
lutely heartless thing to hide my desire to cry. I wanted 
to cry when the kitten caught the mouse!” 

We laughed at each other and ourselves. 
went to their golf game for the shower was over. 

I found a comfortable seat on the veranda but the book 
I had planned to read lay unopened in my lap. I thought 
over those four men I knew so well. None of them had 
ever shown the slightest evidence of his weakness. 

They are all men of affairs, men on “easy street” who 
enjoy the leisure their frugality and industry had brought. 
It seemed hardly possible that men with such great weak- 
nesses could have made such successes in life. 
does not come often to men who have a weakness for 
liquor, who are physical cowards, who are inclined to show 
off, or who are jealous. 

Then the solution came to me. 

Each of these men had discovered his weakness. 

It is easy enough to overcome a weakness if you know 
what it is. If a man is hard-headed enough to give him- 
self a real analysis, just as he would analyse a man he was 
about to employ, he can find his weakness. 


Then they 


Success 


A man who will not correct a weakness he knows he has 
is not worth considering. But the man who wants to get 
along, who wants to love and be loved, who wants to go 
through life without friction will correct his weakness. 

I followed this up by a mental review of many of my 
close friends. Several of them had weaknesses which stuck 
out like a sore thumb. Profanity, temper, egotism, women, 
pride, and what not, were handicapping them in a way that 
—remembering my own weakness—almost made me weep! 

The weaknesses my friends confessed were big ones. 
Big weaknesses are more easily recognized and thus more 
easily overcome. I know one fellow who lost a big busi- 
ness connection because he carried a pocketful of wooden 
toothpicks which he used at frequent intervals; another 
lost advancement because his shirt cuffs and nails wore a 
mourning he did not feel. 

In other and more wicked days we used to say to a friend 
what I now say to you, ““What’s yours?” Let me add with 
Bobbie Burns: 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It would frae money a blunder free us 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in drtss and gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n devotion!” 
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SETI III II 


Milwaukee 1929,—June 23-27 


ILWAUKEE has been approved as the convention 

city for 1929 by the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 

International. This was the recommendation of 
the delegates at the Seattle Convention. 

Many members do not understand that the action of the 
convention on the convention city is only a recommendation, 
and that the final selection of the convention city is the 
responsibility of the Board of Trustees. 

The Seattle Convention has been highly commended on 
every hand. It was surely a joyous and successful con- 
vention. However, the rule in Kiwanis is “that and better 
will do” and therefore we have already begun to plan for 
a still better convention at Milwaukee in 1929. 

The Seattle Kiwanians were tireless in their efforts to 
make the convention a success and their generous co- 
operation and earnest efficiency were large factors in mak- 
ing the convention days in Seattle so delightful and profit- 
able. The Kiwanians of Milwaukee, we are sure, will 
leave nothing undone in their earnest codperation to make 
the Milwaukee Convention a still greater success. 

The hotel accommodations assured by Milwaukee are 
excellent. First-class hotels have already agreed to place 
at our disposal rooms that will accommodate an unusually 
large convention. The Kiwanians who attend the Mil- 
waukee Convention can be certain that they will have ade- 
hotel accommodations in first-class hotels. The 
prices are also reasonable. The large proportion of the 
hotel accommodations available are within six blocks of 
the Auditorium, which condition will be appreciated by the 
and visitors. It can be confidently expected that 
at the Milwaukee Convention our people will be as happy 
over satisfactory hotel accommodations as at the Seattle 
Convention. 

The Municipal Auditorium, in the extent and variety 
of its accommodations, is probably the most complete of 
any in the country. The many different halls of varying 
sizes will care for every feature of the convention under the 
one roof with the exception of the district dinners. There 
is ample space for the International Exhibit and the Cen- 
tral Information Headquarters; also for the work of the 
Registration and Credentials Committees. There are many 
halls of an excellent size for our various conferences, as 
well as the large hall of adjustable size for the convention 
There are ample accommodations in the hotels 
and clubs for caring for the district dinners in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

The exceptionally large and beautiful ballroom of the 
new Eagles Hall will furnish an ideal setting for the 
President’s Reception and Ball. The dance floor will 
accommodate an unusually large number of people and 
those who may not wish to dance will find delightful accom- 
modations in the lounges and balconies surrounding the 
ballroom. While this occasion could be held in the Audi- 
torium, it is probable that the Eagles ballroom will be 


quate 


delegates 


sessions. 


used. There are also fine accommodations for the usual 
dances after the convention sessions on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings. 

The districts never had better accommodations for their 
headquarters than at Seattle, but similar rooms will be 
available in Milwaukee to give them the same satisfactory 
district headquarters. 

Milwaukee has the unique distinction of being approved 
as the convention city upon the basis of a personal visit to 
the city by the International Board of Trustees at the 
time of its meeting in Chicago on July 27-28. 

In view of the fact that Milwaukee was so close to Chi- 
cago, it was deemed advisable that the Board should take 
advantage of this unusual condition and visit the conven- 
tion city recommended by the delegates in order to study 
at first hand the entire procedure of our surveys of con- 
vention cities. 

The members of the Board on Friday afternoon, July 
27, made a pilgrimage Milwaukee. The Milwaukee 
Kiwanians proved to be delightful hosts. Automobiles 
were furnished for the trip about the city and every pos- 
sible courtesy shown. The Auditorium, Eagles ballroom 
and several other buildings were visited and after a short 
drive about the city, the Board divided into three groups 
and visited all the first-class hotels to be used for the Con- 
vention. ‘The visit to Milwaukee was concluded with a 
complimentary dinner tendered the Board by the Mil- 
waukee Convention Committee. 

This visit proved to be interesting and instructive to the 
Board. By first-hand study and investigation, they came 
to appreciate the scope and thoroughness of the convention 
surveys made by our Convention Manager. All were 
furnished copies of the Milwaukee survey which consisted 
of sixty-four pages of tabulated information. This detailed 
data of the survey was found by the members of the Board 
to be comprehensive and correct. 

Milwaukee offers excellent and adequate hotel and hall 
accommodations for the convention. Milwaukee is finely 
located on Lake Michigan and has a lake front development 
that is extensive and beautiful. Many interesting indus- 
tries are also located in the city. Milwaukee Kiwanians 
and all in the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District will do _ 
their part well. 

Let’s start right now to boost for the Milwaukee Con- 


vention. Let’s all do our part to make it the biggest and 
best yet. Districts should get their plans developed 


“On-to-Mil- 


promptly and clubs should at once appoint 
waukee’’ Committees. 
So then,—On to Milwaukee, 1929! 
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Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1927 


I. Scranton, Winner in Gold Division 


Preface 
E take considerable pride 


in submitting this report 

of the Scranton Kiwanis 

club for 1927, which is 
necessarily confined to facts regarding 
what we consider worth-while activities 
and accomplishments. 

Special care has been taken to see 
that we have complied with all of the 
rules of the Efficiency Contest, which 
in itself indicates that the Scranton Ki- 
wanis club is a solvent, progressive 
club in good standing in the district 
and International organizations; that 
reports have been submitted promptly ; 
that the club has paid its annual dues, 
as well as the Magazine subscriptions ; 
and that the club has had weekly meet- 
ings throughout the year, in addition to 
14 meetings of the Board of Directors. 

With assets amounting to approxi- 
mately $7,000 we believe that this club 
is in better financial standing than at 
any corresponding time in its history. 
Not one obligation remains unpaid for 
which provision for payment of same 
has not been made. All individual dues 
were paid for 1927 before the annual 
election, November 30, and all sub- 
scriptions and pledges had been col- 
lected in full before December 31. 

Every member of the club was given 
some active part during the year of 
1927, in order to increase individual in- 
terest in the activities of the club and 
thus increase the efficiency. 

The Kiwanis Club of Scranton lives 
—it constitutes a real potential influ- 
ence among the controlling element of 
the vicinity, and enjoys the confidence 
of the public at large. 


I. Pusiic AFFAIRS 


Elimination of Grade Crossings: In 
1926 this club filed an urgent com- 
plaint with the Public Service Com- 
mission which was followed through 
vigorously by this club during 1927. 
The continued campaign, with many 
hearings before the Commission, cul- 
minated in an order to eliminate two 
very dangerous death traps in Scranton 
known as the Green Ridge Street Cross- 
ing, and the Market Street Crossing, 
both of which are located on the road 
which connects the great Roosevelt 
Highway with the much traveled 
Lackawanna Trail. These crossings 
are now being eliminated at a cost of 
more than a half million dollars. The 
work began in June, 1927, and the 


roads will be opened about June, 1928. 
(1926-27-28 activity. ) 

Day Nursery (Charity): The club 
during 1927 financed, agitated, and 
witnessed the completion of the $6,000 





| 
| This is the first of our Ef- 
| ficiency Contest reports to be pub- 
| lished. The reports of Engle- 
| wood, Chicago, Illinois, Mari- 
| etta, Ohio, and Tujunga, Cali- 
fornia, winners in the Silver, | 
| Blue and White Divisions, re- | 
spectively, will be published in | 
succeeding issues of the Maga- | 
zine. All of these reports cover 
the period from January 1 to 
December 31, 1927. The awards 
were made at the Seattle Conven- 
tion. The reports were submitted 
by the Special Committee on Ef- 
| fictency Contest, of which Mr. 
| Howard S. Smith of Dayton, 
Ohio, was chairman. 
| 
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addition to the Day Nursery, $3,000 of 
which amount was paid during 1927. 
Members of the club took part in the 
dedication on October 19, 1927. The 
Day Nursery is a program being car- 
ried on from year to year, but this par- 
ticular activity was confined to 1927. 
This addition was a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Day Nursery, which cared 
for 6,831 children during the year 
1927. 

Other Charity: The Committee on 
Charity collected from the members in 
the form of a penalty for being absent 
from the weekly meetings, $496.87, and 
from the members in the form of a 
bonus at the rate of 10 cents each week, 
$593, making a total of nearly eleven 
hundred dollars to be used for the 
maintenance of the Day Nursery. A 
special fund of $697 was raised from 
which 35 families were supplied with 
Christmas dinners, clothing, toys, etc., 
750 children supplied with about 1,500 
toys, and in many cases clothing, shoes 
and stockings. Every case was checked 
by a personal visit and through the 
club’s Welfare Bureau. (Established 
policy.) 

During the year approximately $250 
was expended in furnishing surgical 
and medical aid to four families, and 
milk throughout the year for three 
families. 

The club placed a game and reading 
wagon in 4 charitable institutions, at 
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a cost of about $100 each. (1927 only.) 
Under-Privileged Child: The higher 
training of 2 students in college was 
continued, and college training was 
started for 12. (Established policy.) 

A delegate was sent to the booster 
meeting at which was organized a Boys’ 
Work Council in Scranton. At Christ- 
mas time $25 was donated toward a 
gigantic tree in the Public Square, to- 
gether with the services of a member 
of the club in connection with its erec- 
tion. (1927 only.) 

From the Educational Fund $6,000 
was loaned to 14 students, making a 
total of $9,735 outstanding in loans to 
under-privileged children. Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars was realized from space 
rented to advertisers in a Kiwanis page 
bought from a local newspaper and 
turned over to the Educational Fund. 
(Established policy.) 

Fourteen young men and women 
were interviewed and given counsel re- 
garding vocational guidance in connec- 
tion with their higher training. 

Forty-one boys recommended by the 
Big Brother organization were assigned 
to members who acted as “big brothers”’ 
to them, in addition to those who were 
acting in that capacity prior to 1927. 
We consider this one of our biggest 
jobs because of the personal contact 
and direct sacrifice of time and effort 
on the part of those Kiwanians who 
served as “big brothers.” 

Seventy-eight under-privileged boys 
were sent to the Boy Scout Camp for 
one week each. (Established policy.) 

The club donated $25 to the Big 
Brothers’ Association for Boys’ Day. 
Many Kiwanians also contributed indi- 
vidually of their money, merchandise 
and service. (1927 only.) 

Orphanages were supplied with 
specially built revolving bookcases 
filled with books and games. (1927 
only. ) 

Through our Summer Camp Com- 
mittee a plan was conceived to codper- 
ate with the Lackawanna County Tu- 
berculosis Society in enlarging Camp 
Sunshine to enable it to accept and care 
for all children between the ages of six 
and twelve, residing in Lackawanna 
County, who are 10 per cent or more 
underweight and have tuberculosis con- 
tact. 

A questionnaire was mailed to every 
member in order to determine his ac- 
tivities in behalf of under-privileged 
children, and the following is the result 
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of that questionnaire: 54 members are 
“big brothers” to boys; 21 have made 
application to become a “big brother” ; 
17 are employers of boys; 16 are serv- 
ing on Sunday school or church com- 
mittees for boys; 14 are doing Y.M. 
C.A. work for boys; 6 doing Catholic 
club work for boys; 19 doing Ki- 
wanis club boys’ work; 9 personally 
interested in “big brother” movement ; 
38 in Boy Scout work; 7 in Day Nurs- 
ery work; 3 helping newsboys; 16 aid- 
ing individual boys; 7 furnishing med- 
ical aid to boys; 5 furnishing surgical 
aid to boys; 6 furnishing free hospital 
aid to boys; 9 delivered sermons or 
talks to boys; 3 arranged for moving 
pictures for boys; 23 supplied clothing 
or other personal needs for boys; 7 in- 
terested in hikes, games and other recre- 
ation for boys; 21 indicated they will 
be willing to do any kind of work for 
boys, and were awaiting assignments at 
the end of the year; 43 answered “yes” 
to the question: “Can we call upon you 
for individual work for boys?” 

Bucknell — Villanova Football 
Game: The club conceived, made over- 
tures, completed all details, and con- 
ducted with our own resources of 
money, material and personal services, 
the first major college football game in 
this city between Bucknell University 
and Villanova College. The proceeds 
of over $2,000 net were delivered to 
our Educational Trust Fund Commit- 
tee to be used in sending worthy boys 
and girls to college. (New activity for 
1927.) 

A similar game has been arranged 
between Bucknell University and Vil- 
lanova College on November 3, 1928, 
and the perpetuation of such relation. 

Highways: Resolutions were passed 
favoring the building of two new high- 
ways into Scranton ; the Morgan High- 
way and the Roosevelt Highway. This 
was agitated and followed through by 
Kiwanis members, with our Vice Presi- 
dent as Chairman of the Citizens’ 
Highway Committee, and now we have 
dedicated the Roosevelt Highway 
stretching from one end of the state to 
the other. The main thoroughfare 
from New York City to Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Morgan Highway is 
also an actuality, with assurance that 
work will be started on the project in 
the very near future. 

Due to the determined efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce Highway Com- 
mittee, with a Scranton Kiwanian as 
Chairman, and three other Kiwanians 
as committeemen, Scranton was placed 
on the Appalachian Highway, which 
begins at Atlanta, Georgia, and winds 
its way north to Quebec. 

Legislative: Requested our legisla- 
tive representatives to vote in favor 
of the Pennsylvania Commercial Arbi- 
trative Bill No. 318. This act has now 
become a law of the commonwealth, 
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and we received commendation from 
the National Arbitration Society on our 
activities in behalf of this bill, Act of 
Assembly, No. 248, April 25, 1927, 
and approved by Governor Fisher; 
also for the bill calling for a separate 
juvenile court judge in Lackawanna 
County. This bill was defeated in the 
legislature, but not with a discouraging 
margin, nor without a vigorous protest 
on the parts of our representatives. We 
are hopeful that it will be revived at 
the next session and that with our in- 
fluence it may yet be passed. 

The Scranton club requested our 
legislative representatives to vote in 
favor of a proposed bill, providing for 
a three cent tax on gasoline. Also pe- 
titioned Governor Fisher to appoint a 
commission to investigate the matter of 


compulsory automobile insurance. 
(1927 only.) 
Agriculture: The Committee on 


Agriculture, J. Hayden Oliver, Chair- 
man, effected an arrangement with dis- 
trict Chairman, M. S. MacDowell of 
State College, to study the opportuni- 
ties in Lackawanna County for work in 
line with the International objective, 
and finally in coédperation with Foreign 
Agent White of Lackawanna County, 
decided upon a program of a Cost Rec- 
ord Club for Dairy Farmers in Lack- 
awanna County. The idea of this was 
to furnish boys and girls on farms 
where dairying was the principal ac- 
tivity, with apparatus necessary to 
measure and test milk from the herds, 
and keep an accurate cost record of 
producing the milk, and a record of the 
revenue received therefrom. The pur- 
pose was to create a disposition toward 
accurate accounting and purity in con- 
nection with farming. 

This committee conducted one of the 
meetings during the year with a speaker 
from the Farm Extension Bureau, who 
delivered an interesting talk and the 
Farm Cost Club was formed, each boy 
or girl being sponsored by a member 
of the club. These sponsors furnished 
the apparatus for the individual boy 
or girl. In each instance the boy or 
girl has the active codperation of his 
or her parents. One of the principal 
factors behind this activity is the im- 
proving of the relations between the 
city and the rural districts. There were 
39 boy and girl members of the agri- 
cultural club. 

United States-Canada Essay Con- 
test: A Kiwanis essay contest, which 
created considerable interest and favor- 
able comment, was conducted and 
prizes awarded for the best essays on 
United States and Canadian relations. 
This was in connection with United 
States-Canada Week. (International 
policy—1927 only.) 

Kiwanians Honored: 


of 


Members 


the Scranton club who were elected to 
office in other organizations are: One 





September, 1928 


president, Civic Betterment Associa- 
tion; one president, Retail Merchants 
Union; one president, Holy Name So- 


ciety; one, general chairman, 1928 
Community Chest Campaign; one 


1927 Million Dollar Masonic Temple 
Campaign, Immediate Past Interna- 
tional President Ralph A. Amerman; 
one president, City Rescue Mission; 
one president, Better Business Bureau. 

Public Dedication: The club assisted 
as a body in the dedication of the 
$500,000 Platt-Woolworth House, 
donated to the Scranton Y. W. C. A. 
by C. S. Woolworth, a Kiwanian, and 
F. J. Platt. (1927 only.) 

Masonic Temple Drive: At the sug- 
gestion of the club directors, a large 
number of Scranton Kiwanians partic- 
ipated in a successful Million Dollar 
Drive for a Masonic Temple. Im- 
mediate Past International President 
Ralph A. Amerman was in charge. 
(1927 only.) 

Joint Membership: The club took 
out membership in the Scranton Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

Revenue District Headquarters: Sen- 
ator Reed and Senator Vare, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
Mellon, were urgently requested by us 
to reconsider their plans for abolishing 
the 12th Internal Revenue District 
whose main offices were in Scranton, 
and are still located here, largely due, 
to the efforts of the club. 

Service Medal: Service Medal was 
awarded to C. D’Andelot Belin for 
meritorious service during 1926. (Es- 
tablished policy.) 

Clean-Up Program: The club assist- 
ed residents and owners of buildings 
located along railroad tracks on the 
main street in cleaning up their back 
yards so that they would not be offen- 
sive to the traveling public. (Estab- 
lished policy.) 

Swimming Pools: The condition of 
the various swimming pools of Scran- 
ton was carefully investigated to see 
that they were properly maintained 
with safety to the health of the com- 
munity, and action was obtained in 
cementing and properly changing the 
water in one pool. Additional pools 
were also procured for the city. Ar- 
rangements were made with the city 
for the closing of street in the parks of 
our city, thereby eliminating the dan- 
ger of street traffic to children. (Es- 
tablished policy.) 

Local Roads and Playgrounds: The 
club actively engaged in urging the city, 
county and state authorities to provide 
additional roads and to see that all 
roads in and out of the city were in 
good repair; also urged the city to im- 
prove, enlarge and provide additional 
playgrounds. (1927 only.) 

Voting Machine: A resolution was 
submitted by the Scranton delegation 


(Turn to page 490) 























Public Relations Bureau—A Good Will Agent 


Its Purpose Is to Gain Esteem of (Customer, Employe and Supplier of -Merchandise 


By JAMES W., FISK 


Direcror or Pustic Retations, Ep. Scuuster & Co., Inc., 


OR years public utility com- 

panies and various other large 

corporations have maintained 

“Public Relations Depart- 
ments.” Initial moves in this direction 
came as a result of public prejudice 
against big business and sought to re- 
place ill will with good will. Fre- 
quently this ill will was almost en- 
tirely the result of ignorance, and the 
first step was to inform the public, to 
justify existing methods and conditions, 
and to win public approval through 
a thorough presentation of the com- 
pany’s side of the controversy. Over- 
coming prejudice is still, to some de- 
gree, the function of the public rela- 
tions department, but the work has 
developed beyond defensive propa- 
ganda and has assumed aggressiveness 
in the promotion of the company’s 
interests. 

Public relations work in department 
stores has always been carried on to 
some extent, even though it has not 
been designated as such. Many of the 
friendly, neighborly acts of country 
storekeepers and their efforts in behalf 
of their communities are distinctly pub- 
lic relations activities. The conscious 
analysis, coérdination, amplification, 
and direction of such activities is out 
of the ordinary and marks an appre- 
ciation in the minds of merchants of 
the necessity for selling the institution, 
as well as its merchandise. 

Manifestly, the object of public re- 
lations work is to create a favorable 
impression in the minds of the public, 
so that people, generally, will prefer 
one store. Doubtless, through lack of 
complete information, many are labor- 
ing under wrong impressions. The 
public is quite liable to subconsciously 
classify its shopping places according 
to price, style, quality, fairness, or a 
number of other attributes, and often 
in an entirely erroneous fashion. Most 
stores continually improve, and fre- 
quently an entire reversal of policy has 
not had its most beneficial effect be- 
cause the public has not been thor- 
oughiy informed. Many stores which 
today have the highest standards of 
merchandising, started as typical bar- 
gain stores. 

The function of public relations 
work is to create a favorable impres- 
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sion in the mass public mind. Three 
basic factors are worthy of considera- 
tion: 

1. Suppliers of merchandise should 
know the store as a desirable distribu- 
tor of their lines. 

2. Prospective employes should 
know it as the best place to work. 

3. The general public should under- 
stand its many points of superiority, as 
a service and trading institution. 

Preceding any selling program 
should be the most thorough prepara- 
tion for acceptability. The store 
should actually offer advantages above 
the average to suppliers, employes and 
the public. 

Wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
importers may be approached singly or 
in groups. An address to a group of 
jobbers, helping them solve some of 
their general problems of retail distri- 
bution, may bring the institution to 
their attention in a favorable way. Ex- 
perimental displays or merchandising 
stunts may lead to information invalu- 
able to a single manufacturer. The 
merchant who is willing to codperate 
in merchandising research with his sup- 
pliers will build a foundation for cor- 
dial relations that will react to his ad- 
vantage. 

One means of codperation with sup- 
pliers is to treat their representatives 
with consideration, one very important 
application of the Golden Rule in 
business. Another is to give them the 
benefit of merchandising ideas affect- 
ing their lines, ideas which have pro- 
duced good results by actual tests. One 
thing on which we insist is that those 
suppliers who favor us with an oppor- 
tunity of seeing their lines be treated 
with exactly the same degree of cour- 
tesy that we show to retail customers. 
We appreciate that very often travel- 
ing salesmen can give us vital informa- 
tion which will be of great value, and 
that their codperation is much to be 
desired. 

No amount of supervision will se- 
cure the loyalty and esprit de corps 
which should characterize a good store. 
Many factors beside wages affect the 
desirability of a store as a place of 
employment. The very important item 
is that of environment—comfortable, 
sightly, convenient working and serv- 
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ice quarters. There is still a pride of 
craftsmanship in the tools with which 
our associates have to work, and we try 
at all times to look at physical equip- 
ment through the eyes of employes, as 
well as those of customers. The type 
of person with whom the worker must 
associate has a very important bearing 
on employes’ preference for certain 
stores. Not only in selection, but also 
in training of personnel, do we try to 
secure the type of individual of whom 
we may be proud and whom we would 
be glad to have known as our repre- 
sentative. If there is such a thing as 
“caste” in retail worker circles, we are 
trying to develop it. All of this leads 
to employment applications from an 
unusually competent, characterful type 
of individual, and we feel that this 
phase of public relations work has been 
very much worth while. Added to what 
has been mentioned are the common 
athletic, musical, dramatic, and social 
activities, together with insurance, hos- 
pital facilities, and all of the other 
variations of what is frequently called 
welfare work. 

It is, however, with regard to public 
good will that we are most concerned. 
As an approach to the problem, those 
organized into groups and therefore 
susceptible to mass influence are listed. 
These organizations cover such com- 
mon interests as nationality, religion, 
education, location, trade or profession, 
age, etc. Then there are groups inter- 
ested in various projects—a drive for 
a new hospital, a movement to conserve 
natural resources, an activity to reduce 
the number of accidents to children or 
to encourage gardening. There are 
almost as many different facets to this 
work as there are individuals in a com- 
munity, and the approach to these 
groups is based on the assumption that 
interest in their project will be reflected 
by interest in ours. 

Again, there are civic projects for 
the betterment of the community, city, 
or state, in which we become unselfishly 
interested with the thought that allying 
our name with worthy projects in 
which most of our customers share the 
benefit will bring us to the attention of 
the public in a favorable way. 

Many of such activities have been 

(Turn to page 490) 
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Refer it to the Board 


More and more Kiwanians are learning the lesson of 
referring matters of importance to the board, previous to 
action by the club under the influence of impassioned ora- 
tory. It is well for any man who has a matter of im- 
portance to consult the president before talking to the club 
about it. 

A member of a club discovered a certain amusement 
park near town was becoming a resort of bootleggers and 
others of bad character. Some of the town’s nicest boys 
and girls who went there to dance had been brought under 
the worst possible influences. 

He intended speaking of the matter before the club but 
first consulted the club president. He suggested the matter 
go before the board to which the Kiwanian willingly con- 
sented, 

From the board a committee was appointed which found 
conditions worse than the complainant thought. They did 
not rush into the club or the newspaper about it, but took 
their complaint to the president of the local traction com- 
pany whose street car lines passed the place. 

They got immediate action. The place was cleaned up 
in a week's time and put on a moral basis which justified 
the town youngsters going there to dance. 

Most suburban amusement parks are owned and oper- 
ated by the street railway companies. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred are jealously policed and their reputations main- 
tained. In the rare case where this is not true the move 
made by this Kiwanis club should be the first towards a 
clean-up. 

Traction companies know amusement parks must be well 
kept if they are to remain popular. Instant codperation 
can be obtained where they have proved to be otherwise 
than a good influence in the community. 

It is always wise to refer to the board any action which 
promises to be radical or which involves the expenditure of 
club money before the club legislates. In the quiet of a 
board meeting, sober thought may produce a better solution 
than the one suggested by crowd psychology under the in- 
fluence of some impassioned speaker. 
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“Say wt with flowers” was never intended to 
inspire men to throw bouquets at themselves. 
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-Attendance 


“I would like to be a Kiwanian but I am too busy to 
attend.” 
What a confession! What poor Kiwanis material! No 


man can be a Kiwanian who has not time to attend to the 
tew small duties exacted of its members by the rules of 
the organization. 

Kiwanis is not intended to work a hardship on any mem- 
ber. Kiwanis is not intended to injure any man in his 
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business. But one of the very biggest jobs of Kiwanis is 
to teach a man that his business must not own him body 
and soul. 

Kiwanis requires members to attend its meetings with 
reasonable degree of regularity. A member must not be 
absent for four consecutive meetings without excuse. He 
must be present at least forty per cent of the meetings for 
each half of the year. 

This is not done to be arbitrary. It is the outcropping 
of a Kiwanis principle. Kiwanis does not need money. 
Kiwanis does not want any man’s annual dues or club 
dues. Money has never been a part of the problem cf 
any Kiwanis club. What Kiwanis requires of a man is 
civic service. What it needs in every community is man 
power, not money power. 

Kiwanis work is twofold in character. We work for the 
betterment of the community, but that is only half. We 
want Kiwanians to do personal service for the reflected 
good that service will do the Kiwanian. 

Kiwanis could clutter up its rolls with thousands of 
men who would gladly wear the button and send in their 
checks for the honor of being Kiwanians. But the suc- 
cess of the organization has come because Kiwanians love 
their native towns so well, love the under-opportunitied 
little children so well, that they want to render personal 
service that money cannot buy. 

Kiwanis can only maintain your interest and your per- 
sonal service when it has you at its meetings in person. 
We are all creatures of habit. The Kiwanis habit is that 
of setting aside one hour each week to attend a meeting of 
our fellow townsmen, to see what can be done to make it a 
better town in which to live. 


~¢t De 
A plain duty like a plain girl has few wooers. 
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Vocational Guidance 


Ten years ago Charles Lindbergh was asked to pack his 
books and leave one of Wisconsin’s famous universities 
because his examination papers showed too low a scholarly 
average. This same university now solemnly recalls him 
to accept at its hands one of the highest honors it can 
confer! The thoughtful cannot help but wonder if the 
bulging-browed educators have asked themselves why ! 

Hundreds of parents were depressed this June because © 
their sons and daughters returned from schools and col- 
leges with low marks, indicating they had flunked or barely 
passed scholastic examinations. This should not be taken 
by parents or students as a lack of intelligence. Low marks 
may reflect poor interest which is indicative of poor 
teaching. 

The continent’s hero, Lindbergh, was not interested in 
the book lore of the college at Madison. The books they 
gave him to study were not on subjects he felt would be 
of value to him, nor would they have been. One wonders 
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what would have happened had they given him something 
on aeronautics. 

Some students with poor marks are of course dullards. 
But it is well understood in educational circles that honor 
men never come back to make big endowments to their 
alma mater. A fair proportion of students fails to progress 
because of poor mental equipment, another proportion fails 
through lack of physical equipment; neither are to blame. 

Most scholastic failures are due to the fact that the 
student is not interested in what he is forced to study. 
The day is past when we can standardize education. The 
educational equipments for a doctor and an electrical engi- 
neer are different ; the studies adapted for a clergyman are 
poor equipment for a vaudeville actor. Not later than the 
high school age, the student should be studied by parents 

‘to see what occupation he is best adapted to. This will 
make him happier and more successful; only in his daily 
occupation can a man find happiness. 

Children generally have this vocational and educational 
guidance, but in every town and city on the continent are 
some boys and girls sadjy in need of the experience and 
encouragement of older persons. 

It is among these, that hundreds of square pegs may be 
prevented from getting into round holes by the work of a 
Kiwanis club. Occupational misfits are a great economic 
waste through labor turnover and are frequently unhappy 
because unsuccessful. 

A few hours by a committee of practical business and 
professional men such as may be recruited from any Ki- 
wanis club can do a noble work in codperation with teach- 
ers in getting these students headed in the right direction. 
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“Before thou hast forded the river O, my brother, 
Revile not unduly the crocodile’s mother.” 
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(Cultivation 


Side by side in the same town at the same time two 
men began a retail business. Five years later, one man was 
a prosperous citizen praising and boosting the town with 
every breath, while the other man had failed and could 
not say too much about its miserable opportunities. 

Side by side on any street in any town on the continent 
may be seen two yards of equal size, one a joy to the be- 
holder with smooth velvety lawns, healthy blooming flowers 
and smart hedges, while its next door neighbor has scrag- 
gling hedges and spotty lawns and poor weak blossoms. 
The soil is the same and each has the same city water. 
One man is a booster for the city beautiful, while the other 
complains that flowers will not grow in that neighborhood. 

Think of these when you are told this or that town 
cannot make a success of Kiwanis. Every Kiwanis club 
is working under the same by-laws and has the advantage 
of the same service. Every Kiwanis club has the same 
inspiration and the same chance to succeed as every other. 

As with the business houses and the front yards the 
difference is the amount of work put in. Cultivation of 
customers and front yards is equally necessary; pruning 
and spraying in one case and careful buying and selling in 
the other. 

In a Kiwanis club these cultivations take the form of 
careful selection of membership, careful selection of officers 
to lead and care that every member of the club has some- 
thing to do which ties him in with the club’s activities. 

Men are only men everywhere. No group large enough 
to compose a Kiwanis club offers a sufficient difference in 
human nature to make the club peculiar or different treat- 
ment to make it a success. 


Kiwanis cannot be blamed for failure. The Kiwanis 
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procedure, ideals, plans, programs and layout have been 
time tested in too many communities to be blamed tor the 
indifferent success in a single club. The fault lies in the 
club, and can be remedied only by the club. 

Like any other disease indifference is mére easily rem- 
edied in its incipiency than after it becomes chronic. Wise 
club officers will check up on the club at frequent intervals 
to see that this does not creep in. 


GD. 


Most of the world’s best writing is done with 
an eraser or a blue pencil. 
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The Farmer 


Vote-seeking politicians to the contrary notwithstanding 
things look brighter for the farmer on this continent. The 
farmer of a generation ago was a stooped old man at fifty. 
His family burial lot ordinarily had in it two wives who 
had been killed by sheer drudgery. 

Machinery, motor cars, radios and the like have lifted 
a part of his burden. Farm and kitchen machinery have 
lifted another. Now coéperative marketing bids fair to 
lift the rest of the burden so the farmer may at last come 
into his own with proper compensation for his all-important 
work. 

City people have begun to recognize the fact that when 
the farmer sells his products for less than half price, the 
consumers get little if any advantage from his loss. Spec- 
ulators gather the result of his distress, selling or storing 
it against the time when the city dweller must do distress 
buying. 

Cooperative selling eliminates speculators, parasites alike 
on the producer and the consumer. Conservative estimates 
indicate that codperative marketing organizations sold on 
this continent last year nearly three billions of dollars of 
farm products. 

Earl Reeves in the Review of Reviews tells of one farm 
organization which borrowed fifty million dollars. One 
Wall Street banker offered to form a syndicate to loan the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange a hundred million 
dollars but Carl Williams, himself a farmer, and the presi- 
dent of the association, cannily refused to put all his eggs 
in one basket and borrowed fifty millions from the dif- 
ferent banks in the cotton states. 

Things are beginning to change when the wheat growers 
in Canada, the cotton growers in the South and the big 
producers of fruit in California can walk into the banks 
and borrow the money they need for operating. This is a 
privilege once limited to manufacturers and railroads. 

There are now fifteen thousand well organized co- 
operative sales organizations doing business for the farmer. 
Daily they are learning the lesson taught one farmer who 
walked into a tobacco codperative sales office remarking, “I 
want a good look at a $24,000-a-year grafter.” The man 
he addressed smiled and asked him if he would be willing 
to pay him a commission of fifty dollars if he would make 
four hundred for him. This sounded reasonable to the 
tobacco farmer. 

“Now look here!” The “grafter” turned to his books. 
“Before you joined us you were getting 11 cents a pound 
for your tobacco. You are getting 19'4 cents this year. 
This increased your income $450. Your share of my salary 
is exactly 13 cents.” 

All these are but phases of the kind of work Kiwanis 
is trying to do in establishing a better understanding be- 
tween the farmer and the city man. Between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer is a big leak. The closer they 
establish friendly relations, the nearer they come to arriv- 
ing at an understanding of how to stop the leak. 
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Texas-Oklahoma 


HATFIELD of 
was elected Governor 


HEN H, GLENN 

Oklahoma City 
of the Texas-Oklahoma District in Septem- 
ber of last year at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
he pledged himself to devote 60 per cent of 
his time to Kiwanis during his term of office, 
and he is making good his promise. 

In February he journeyed to ten cities, 
traveling the length and breadth of the two 
states to attend divisional conferences, where 
addresses; in the meantime, he 
individual 
was the principal speaker. 

Then clubs springing up in 
all parts of the two states, embracing the 
largest district in the South, and Kiwanian 
Hatfield 


sixteen new clubs during the first six months 


! 
he made 


Visited twenty clubs where he 


came new 


personally presented charters to 
of his term, bringing the total to roo in the 
district. 

Constructive activities in bettering rela- 
tions between the farmers and business men 
of the Texas-Oklahoma District are being 


carried on by the individual clubs with 
gratifying results. 
Particularly has 4-H club work been 


stressed in county-wide rallies and contests 
appealing to farm girls and boys. Kiwan- 
ians of Alva, Holdenville, Wagoner, Wood- 
ward and Watonga, Oklahoma, have played 
hosts to county 4-H club rallies in their 
respective cities. 


The Ada, Oklahoma, club sponsored a 
potato growing project for farm children; 
the Muskogee, Oklahoma, club bought $250 
worth of brood sows for use of club boys of 
their vicinity; the El Reno, Oklahoma, Ki- 
wanians have organized a pig club for boys 
and girls; Holdenville, Oklahoma, gave a 
silver loving cup to the champion 4-H club 
of the county; Tyler, Kiwanians 
entertained pig club captains at their lunch- 
eon, and the Wagoner, Oklahoma, club had 
all members of the 4-H club winning the 
county championship, as luncheon guests. 

At Gainesville, Texas, 4-H club boys and 
their dads were barbecue guests; the Oke- 
mah, Oklahoma, club had the best ten farm- 
ers of the county at a luncheon and presented 
them with medals; 
Texas, club has farmers as guests at every 
luncheon. 

San Benito, 


Texas, 


and the Corpus Christi, 


Texas, Kiwanians had 25 
farmers as guests for a dairying program, 
and Hobart, Oklahoma, conducted a similar 
meeting. Coleman, Texas, Kiwanians ask 
the farmers to give their own programs at 
their luncheons. 

Sherman, Texas, Kiwanians started a 
movement resulting in the establishment of 
a large creamery there; the Edmund, Okla- 
homa, club sponsored a “bull carnival” to 
depict the dairying industry in that vicinity. 

Every member of the Blackwell, Okla- 
homa, club bought a. pure bred gilt for the 
use of farm boys, and the Abilene, Texas, 


club has a poultry raising plan in which 200 
farm girls and boys are participating. 

These are a few of the many projects 
which give an idea of the work along agri- 
cultural lines in which Kiwanis is engaging 
under the leadership of J. H. Johnson of 
Mineral Wells, Texas, Chairman of the 
District Committee on Agriculture. 


Pennsylvania 

NDER the leadership of Lieutenant 

Governor Sam Irwin of Altoona, sev- 
eral hundred Kiwanians from the South 
Central Division met for their divisional 
conference at Altoona. Among the Kiwanis 
leaders of the district present were District 
Governor Homer H. Swaney of Beaver Falls, 
District Secretary John S. Wells, Beaver 
Falls, District Treasurer William F. Wax- 
enfelter, Beaver Falls, Past District Gover- 
nor Herbert A. Moore, DuBois, Lieutenant 
Governors L. B. Keck, Greensburg, and 
Jacob C. Fischer, Devon, and George 
Ziegler of Philipsburg. 

The conference held an afternoon and an 
evening meeting. In the afternoon greetings 
and educational discussions made up the 
program. Lieutenant Governor Sam Irwin 
presided at the banquet in the evening at 
which over 350 people were present. The 
chief speaker was District Governor Homer 











District Secretaries Met During Seattle Convention 


Standing, Left to right: John R. Wright, Florida; William A. Dozier, Georgia; Lawrence C. Whittet, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan; Clyde I. Backus, Illinois- 
Eastern Towa; R. A. Grady, Mimnesota-Dakotas; Robert E. Turner, Capital; Sam W. Dorsey, Nebraska-lowa; J. Smyth Carter, Ontario-Quebec; H. Merton 
Glark, Michigan; Harper Gatton, Kentucky-Tennessee; Roy W. Henry, Western Canada; Charles H. Taber, Louisiana-Mississippi; Thad Holt, Alabama; James 


Killoch, New Jersey. 
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Seated: Pete Land, Ohio; John S, Wells, Pennsylvania; Charies J, Mintz, New England. 
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H. Swaney, who, though a lawyer by pro- 
fession, flayed the archaic system of criminal 
procedure, and stated as his opinion that 
“our system of criminal procedure has out- 
lived its usefulness.” 


* * * 
Indiana 
ADISON, where 


the district con- 
vention will be held 
September 11, 12, and 
3, is geographically 
described as the 
“Switzerland of 
America” with its 
quiet, peaceful river 
winding between gi- 
gantic hills covered 
with native forests. 
It is also one of the 
historical spots of 
Hoosierdom and close 
by the state park, 
famous for its legends 
and beautiful scenery. 
Governor Robert 
W. Chambers has ar- 
ranged a program of 


unusual interest. It 
will be patterned 
largely after the 


Seattle Convention, in 
that but few numbers 
on the program will 
be given by other 
than members of the 


to the local newspapers asking for less prom- 
inence of crime news; presented Quartz 


lamps to the Ninette Sanatorium and the 
Grace Hospital; presented Union Jack to 
the Fort Scott, Kansas, Kiwanis club; co- 
operated with committees in charge of Em- 
pire Shop Week, League of Nations Society 
membership drive, Humane Society drive, 
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by Mercer Arnold, President of the Joplin 
club and toastmaster at the meeting, as a 
token of the mutual interests of the two 
countries and in appreciation of Mr. Hunt’s 
visit to the clubs of this district. Mr. Arnold, 
in presenting the flag, said that it would 


draw the bond between the clubs of the 
northern country and the United States 
tighter and cement 


their friendship. 
Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Ben D. Reynolds 
spoke briefly concern- 
ing the International 
Convention at Seattle. 
Perl D. Decker, a 
member of the Joplin 
club, described the 
extent of the British 
Empire, its influence 
and power and spoke 
of the esteem in 
which the States: hold 
England and Canada. 
The Kiwanis Fel- 
lowship Tour spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Kansas City, 
Kansas, proved such 
a complete success 
that the club is plan- 
ning to make a sim- 
ilar trip at least once 
every year. 
Thirty-three mem- 
bers left Kansas City 
on the morning of 


organization. Con- Tuesday, May 22, by 
ference and discus- At the Seattle Convention the Omaha, Nebraska, Quartet appeared at the music conference, the con- automobile and drove 
= t _ vention sessions, over KFOA, at the Orthopedic Hospital, on board the “Chippewa” during the f : tine ; 
sion on vital problems ladies’ trip to Bremerton and at several district dinners. From left to right: Henry Schneiders, orty miles to Law- 
affecting the progress first tenor; Michael Flanagan, second tenor; Clare Wilson, baritone; A. Hobbs, base; seated, rence, Kansas, where 


of the club will pre- 
dominate. 

After the district trustees’ dinner on Sep- 
tember 11, and a program -participated in 
by the clubs there will be dancing. Tuesday 
will be work day until 4 P.M. when all 
delegates and registered Kiwanians will at- 
tend the banquet aboard the steamer “Amer- 
ica.” The Governor’s Ball will be held on 
deck while the boat plies up the river in the 
moonlight. Thursday will close the con- 
vention with the election of officers, 

The entertainment for the women includes 
a luncheon bridge on Tuesday at the country 
club and a breakfast at Clifty Falls, the 
famous hotel in the state park. 


* * # 


Western (‘anada 


HE Western Canada District continues 
to show unusual activity. On May 9 at 
Portage La Prairie, a minstrel show was 
given to raise funds for the purchase of a 
Quartz Lamp for the Portage General Hos- 
pital. The Kiwanians were assisted in this 
work by the Winnipeg and Brandon clubs. 
At Regina, a ward was furnished at the 
General Hospital at a cost of $375; a farm- 
ers’ night was held at which 57 farmers 
were present, and a charity carnival was 
conducted which netted $1700. The Edmon- 
ton club pledged $2500 to assist the Kiwanis 
Children’s Aid Home for this year, and co- 
operated with the other service clubs in 
stimulating attendance at the Edmonton 
Spring Show. 
The Winnipeg club made representations 


Herb Feierman, accompanist. 


Paint-Up-Clean-Up Campaign; arranged 
for the creation of boys’ and girls’ calf clubs 
in the Teulon District, including guarantee 
of cost of purchase of calves for participants 
in the competition. 

The St. Boniface Kiwanis club made final 
arrangements with the St. Boniface Hos- 
pital in connection with their free dental 
clinic and erected signs on the New Inter- 
national Highway from St. Boniface to Piny, 
Manitoba. 


cAC ssouri- Kansas --Arkansas 


VER 200 Kiwanians from Baxter, 

Galena, Pittsburg, Parsons, and Fort 
Scott, Kansas; Picher, Oklahoma; Rogers, 
Arkansas; and Monett and Springfield, Mis- 
souri, attended an inter-cluo meeting held 
at Joplin, Missouri. 

Kiwanian Theodore Hunt, a member of 
the Winnipeg, Manitoba, club was the prin- 
cipal speaker at this occasion. He advocated 
the codperation and friendship of the people 
of the United States and Canada for the 
greater progress and betterment of each. In 
the course of his address he declared, “Our 
international destinies are so interwoven we 
cannot be enemies—we must be friends. You 
cannot hate vour enemy if you know him, 
and we believe when you come to know 
your northern neighbors you cannot hate 
them but will love them instead.” 


Following his address, Mr. Hunt was pre- 
sented with a beautiful silk American flag 


they held a breakfast 
meeting with that club. This was followed 
by a tour of the city, participated in by the 
visiting Kiwanians and members of the 
Lawrence club. The party then drove to 
Topeka, Kansas, a distance of thirty miles, 
for a noonday meeting. One of the 
interesting features of the tour was the visit 
at the Boys’ Industrial School, just outside 
of Topeka. The next stop was Manhattan, 
Kansas, a distance of 65 miles, and here an 
evening meeting was held with the Man- 
hattan club. Following a tour of the city, 
the next morning the members drove a dis- 
tance of 85 miles to Emporia, Kansas, where 
a noonday meeting was held with the Em- 
poria club. The last stop was at Ottawa, 
Kansas, 75 miles from Emporia. Here an 
evening meeting was held with that club 
preceded by a tour of the city. 

“The reception which we received at the 
five clubs,” writes James L. Hogin, chair- 
man of the committee which had charge of 
the trip, “was most enthusiastic and repeat- 
edly we heard expressions to the effect that 
it was the best idea for inter-club meetings 
that had as yet come to the notice of the 
various clubs. I think it did more to cement 
the friendships which exist between our own 
members than anything that has happened 
for a long time.” 


most 


*- * *# 


California-Nevada 
HE last club to receive its charter was 
the Kiwanis Club of Palmdale, Califor- 
nia. Good sized delegations from nearby 
clubs participated in this affair. 
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Sacramento, California-Nevada’s 1928 
Convention City, reports that all preliminary 
details in connection with the coming dis- 
trict convention, to be held on November 8, 
9, and to, have been taken care of and that 
no stone will be left unturned to make this 


year’s convention the most successful ever 
held in the district. 

“On May 19,” writes District Gover- 
nor Wm. O. Harris, “I had the oppor- 


tunity of attending the annual birthday party 
of the Benicia, California, Kiwanis club. 
Ihis is a club located in a small community 
of practically two thousand inhabitants in 
the East Bay District of San Francisco Bay. 
The club has been such an outstanding ex- 
to the 
smaller communities and to the individuals 
that make up the club, that I feel it worthy 
THE Krwanis MaAGa- 


ample of what Kiwanis can mean 


of special mention in 
ZINE. 


“I have never seen such coéperation be- 


tween members of any organization or be- 
tween the members and other citizens of the 
community, as is evident in this particular 
club. On May 19, it had held sixty-two con- 


secutive loo per cent meetings. 


“As they have codperated in maintaining 
good attendance they have also joined hands 
in the matters of club activities. The ladies 
of Benicia are equally as enthusiastic and 
are as affairs 
Kiwanis club. The 
personality, the prejudices and the ill-feeling 
between 


active workers in community 
as the members of the 


various cliques of the community, 
both among the men and ladies, have been 
broken down through the coéperative efforts 
of the Benicia Kiwanis club, and its myriad 
of friends in the community. 

‘The banquet and the birthday party could 
not have been any more successful in the 
finest hotel in our largest city than was this 
party in the old Hall. 
Held at a time of the year when the wild 


and other flowers were most plentiful and 


particular Town 


beautiful, the old Town Hall was turned 
into a wonderland of flowers and decora- 
tions. The fact that there was no caterer 


in the community big enough to handle the 
situation did not stop the Benicia Kiwanians 
from preparing forty-eight turkeys, 
and the fact that there were not enough 
colored gentlemen in the community to wait 


on the 


roast 


tables did not 


r — 


stop a young army of 
high school boys and 
girls from putting on 
a service hard to ex- 


cel. Secretary Mann 
of the Benicia club 
lost all track of at- 
tendance after selling 
three hundred and 
thirty-two tickets, and 
Kiwanians in gay 
attire came _ from 
visiting clubs, not 


in Benicia’s own 
division, but in other 
neighboring divisions 
of the California- 
Nevada District. The 
entertainment was 


only 


high class and digni- 
fied and well befitted 
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West Uirginta 


E ninth annual convention of the West 
Virginia District will be held Hunt- 
ington, September 24 and 25. 

Ellis A. Yost, President of the Hunting- 
ton Kiwanis club, has appointed three stand- 
ing committees to plan for the reception and 
entertainment of the 2600 West Virginia 
Kiwanians who are expected to represent 
the thirty-seven different clubs throughout 
the state. Bruce Perry is Chairman of the 
General Committee, Mrs. Arch Keller is 
Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee and 
Wm. Page Pitt is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Publicity. 

The Ladies’ Committee is making special 
arrangements to entertain the ladies who 
attend the convention. The Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce and other business 
firms plan to assist in the convcntion and 
the visiting 


a fine meeting is promised 


Kiwanians. 


Pacific-Northwe st 

NDER the sponsorship of Chehalis, 

Washington, Kiwanians, and the direc- 
tion of International Field Representative 
C. H. Lincoln, a new club has been com- 
pleted at Pe Ell, Washington. 
perous little city is located on the highway 
between Chehalis and the Willapa Harbor 
country. Pe Ell is club number 77 in the 
Pacific-Northwest District. 

The summer activities of Boy 
Scout units were aided by the clubs at Al- 
bany, Colfax, Edmonds, Eugene, Ilwaco- 
Long Beach Port while 
pi with 
children was engaged in by 
Coeur d'Alene, Port Angeles, 
Puyallup, Seattle, and Spokane. 

Port Angeles, Washington, Kiwanians 
took first prize in the 4th of July parade. 
Portland, Oregon, took second prize with a 
similar floral float which appeared in the 
Annual Rose Festival parade. Walla Walla 
members coéperated with the American 
Legion in building a float for the local Inde- 
pendence Day celebration. 

Forty-nine members of the Victoria, B. C., 


This pros- 


various 


Angeles, work 
under-privileged 
Bellingham, 


Portland, 


and 
connected 
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September, 


club and their wives were guests of the 
Edmonds, Washington, Kiwanis club at a 
joint meeting held in that city on August 1. 
The meeting was made possible because of 
and in honor of the establishment of ferry 
service between these two cities on each 
side of the international border by Capt. J. 
Howard Payne and Capt. Olaf Joyce, char- 
ter members of the Edmonds Kiwanis club. 


New Engl and 


2 450 Kiwanians and 
their ladies attended the annual outing 
of Division V at New Shore Gardens, Nan- 
tasket, Massachusetts, on July 18. The 
sports included a ball game, 100 yard dash, 
50 yard fat men’s race, tug-of-war between 
the presidents of all the clubs of the division, 
and nail-driving and ball-throwing contests 
for the ladies. All winners were rewarded 
with suitable prizes. 

The evening was devoted to a short Ki- 
wanis program, at which Governor Ernest 
F. McGregor was the speaker. A beautiful 
bouquet of roses was presented by the Divi- 
sion to Mrs. McGregor. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Irvin E. Dierdorff awarded the Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s Trophy (loving cup) to 
the club having the largest percentage of 
its membership present at the outing. This 
was won by Somerville which had an at- 
tendance of 54%. Arlington second, 
with an attendance of 43%. 

Paul O. Curtis of the Somerville club was 
general chairman of this occasion. 


was 


Ohio 


| peeconeig T in the minds of Ohio Ki- 
wanians is the district convention to be 
held in Cleveland, October 1, 2, and 3 

Fostoria is the newest chartered club in 
Ohio, having received its charter from Gov- 
ernor Fox on July 11. Governor Fox took 
particular pleasure in making this presenta- 
tion as Fostoria is his old home town. 

There are only two divisions which have 
not held meetings so far this year with 
Governor Fox and Secretary Land, but these 

will be held most 
3 probably prior to the 
| district convention. 
= In the meantime 
the Kiwanis clubs of 
Cuyahoga County are 
continuing their prep- 
aration for the Ohio 
District Convention. 
Committees from the 
fourteen clubs in the 
county are working 
hard to make this the 
best convention § in 
the history of the dis- 
trict. 

This will be 
third Kiwanis 
vention for Cleve- 
land. The first get- 
together was held 
that city in 1918 and 








the 
con- 








the tvpe of organiza- 
tion 
resented 
night.” 


which was rep- 


there that 


The Uhrichsville Boys’ Band, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Uhrichsville, Ohio, is a familiar sight 
et Kiwanis gatherings in that section of the district. 
Cenvention in Cleveland, October 1-2-3, by the Uhrichsville club and will play an important part in 


the program. 


The band will be taken to the Ohio District 


the International con- 
vention met there in 
1921. 





























Young Citizens League 


Pierre, South Dakota, (lub -Assists This Organization for the Training 
of School Children in Character and (itizenship 


By T. B. ROBERTS, JR. 


PRESIDENT, PieRRE, SourH Dakota, Kiwants CLus 


HE Pierre, South Dakota, Ki- 
wanis club has taken unusual 
interest in the Young Citizens 
League, an organization which 
has been formed throughout South 
Dakota to teach the boys and girls of 
the schools to love and serve mankind 
generally and particularly their school, 
community, state, and country. 

The club has rendered fine service 
in assisting chapters of the League in 
its vicinity in securing speakers for its 
meetings, etc. The Kiwanians of Pierre 
have also codperated with the chapters 
in securing materials for the beautify- 
ing of school grounds and in the ob- 
servation of Arbor Day. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction responsible 
for the promotion of the League has 
received the encouragement and co- 
operation of the club in the extension 
of the League throughout South Da- 
kota. 

The League was organized in South 
Dakota under the present state plan 
three years ago, under the direct super- 
vision of the Department of Public In- 
struction. Today there are in the state 
more than 5,000 chapters with a mem- 
bership of approximately 80,000 school 
children up to and including the ninth 
grade. The idea of the state organiza- 
tion of the Young Citizens League first 
originated with Mr. E. C. Giffen who 
was subsequently appointed state ex- 
ecutive secretary. Mr. Giffen is a mem- 
ber of the Pierre club. 

The high purpose of the Young Citi- 
zens League is one that will appeal to 
every God-fearing and country-loving 
American. The object of the organiza- 
tion is clearly stated in the Constitution 
and By-Laws as follows: 

“The object of the organization shall 
be to train for character, and citizen- 
ship; to train the heart, the mind, and 
the body; and to enable each boy and 
girl to love and serve mankind gener- 
ally, and particularly his school, com- 
munity, state, and country.” 

The motto of the League is: “Help 
Uncle Sam, one another, our school, 
and our community.” 

Kiwanis is interested in better citi- 
zenship, the fostering of a more zealous 
patriotism, closer relationship between 
town and country, definite realization 
of personal obligation between men and 


high ideals of all kinds. The Young 
Citizens League with its chapters in the 
rural schools and in the grade schools 
of the towns and cities, opens a field of 
activities which directly dovetails with 
the ideals and objectives of Kiwanis. 

Some understanding of the concrete 
activities of the chapters of this organ- 
ization may be had by consideration of 
the duties outlined for some of the main 
committees. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION COMMITTEE: 
1. Inspection of toilets each day to 
see that they are kept clean and 
sanitary. 

2. Check proper ventilation in the 
classrcoms. 

3. Check thermometer 
temperatures. 

4. Adjust window shades as re- 
quired during the day for proper 
light, etc. 

CourTESY COMMITTEE: 

1. Meeting visitors at the door, tak- 

ing their wraps, showing them to 

seats, etc. 

2. Encourage and promote polite 
practices by all members during 
intermission as well as regular 
periods of the day. Extending as 
far as possible the practice of 
courtesy by members to the homes 
and community. 

Stage periods for actual demon- 

strations of practice of polite con- 

duct, etc. 

Patriotism CoMMITTEE: 

1. Have custody of the flag. 

2. Promote the idea of care of public 
property, buildings and furniture, 
that same is not defaced by mark- 
ing or carving, etc. 


for proper 


Ww 


CoMMITTEE ON PuysicaL TRAINING: 

1. Promote organized play. 

2. Safeguard against accident on 
playground and on road to and 
from school. 

3. Promote the idea of fair play and 
good sportsmanship. 

CoMMITTEE ON CLEANLINESS AND 
ORDER: 

1. Care of blackboards. 

2. Care of library. 

3. Dusting. 

. Cloakrooms. 
. Lunches, etc. 
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This outline of committee duties indi- 
cates some of the every day activities 
undertaken by League members toward 
self government and proper conduct, 
tending to impress upon the minds of 
the children the value of respect, organ- 
ization, reverence, duty, etc. 

The League has each year adopted 
a major project to which it gives its 
leadership. The first was a campaign 
for beautifying school grounds. Under 
this program which is intended to con- 
tinue for five years it is planned to 
plant thousands of trees and shrubs on 
school grounds each year. The second 
project was statewide fire prevention 
in codperation with the state fire mar- 
shal’s office. Next was adopted the 
project for the prevention of small 
grain diseases which included a state 
essay and speaking contest carried on 
in codperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The fourth proj- 
ect which has been adopted is the recon- 
ditioning, recataloguing, and building 
up of the grade school libraries of the 
state. It is anticipated that 75,000 new 
volumes will be added to these libra- 
ries during the present year. 

The movement has aroused the in- 
terest of everyone in South Dakota, 
not particularly because it has grown 
so rapidly, but because it is appealing 
to both parents and children alike. 

There are no sane-thinking, straight- 
seeing individuals who are not quick 
to visualize the possibilities in such an 
effort, or to appreciate that by starting 
to build better citizenship from the day 
the child enters the school room, we 
have a guarantee that the next gener- 
ation will at least have had the proper 
foundation to back up its efforts in the 
solution of its problems. It builds a 
better people, a better community, a 
better town, a better state, and a better 
government. 

If you are one of those who believe 
that there is nothing new in the world, 
and that what we deem is new is only 
another application of an age-old idea, 
then you will see in the organization 
of these chapters of the Young Citizens 
League, not a new idea, but the appli- 
cation of an old one which has met 
with undreamed-of success in one state 
of the Union. The plan is decidedly 

(Turn to page 486) 
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Child Welfare Survey at St. John, 
New Brunswick 


At a recent meeting the Kiwanis Club of 
St. John, New Brunswick, pledged $600 to 
finance a child welfare survey in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. As brought out in 
the addresses given by A. M. Belding, chair- 
man, and L. W. 


through the report on child welfare as it 


Simms, it is hoped that 


exists in the Province, a Children’s Protec- 
tive Act may be assured for the Province of 


New Brunswick. 


SZ. Pe te? shurg, k lorida. ( linw Benefits 
I nde? «Pri tleged Children 

A clinic, started as an experiment, but 
which expanded to such an extent that it 
now benefits, monthly, more than 75 St. 
Petersburg children fifteen years of age and 
under, whose parents are financially unable 
to afford medical and surgical attention for 
them, is being conducted by the St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, Kiwanis club. A _ staff of 
seven physicians, all of whom are Kiwan- 
ians, is in charge of this clinic which was 
taken over by the club last January after 
it had been operated privately for two years. 
Since it has been under Kiwanis control, it 
has increased _ its 
scope of activities to 
such a degree that at 
present, treatments 
are given for practi- 
cally every disease, 
and surgical opera- 
tions are performed 
for numerous minor 
and major ailments 
demanding surgical 
attention. 


Before cases are 
handled by the medi- 
cal and surgical staff 
they are carefully in- 
vestigated by a corps 
of citv nurses in 
order to be certain 
that only those de- 
pendent upon charity 
are admitted to the 
clinic. With the ex- 
ception of the city 
nurses, all expendi- 
tures for drugs, sur- 
gical instruments and 
hospital accessories 
come out of a fund of 
the club provided for 
that purpose. Physi- 
cians of the club in 
charge of the work 


Oregon, Kiwanians were cal 


generally use their own instruments and in 
some cases offer the use of their nurses in 
helping in the treatment of cases. 

Recognizing the value of its work and 
in an effort to raise sufficient funds to widen 
its scope in order to increase the age limit 
for treatments, the Kiwanis club staged a 
series of summer entertainments. 


Fourth Annual Coaching School at 
Super LOT, W rs onsin 


For the fourth year the Kiwanis Club of 
Superior, Wisconsin, sponsored a coaching 
school. The tuition, $25, was the same as 
last year but the faculty and curriculum 
were greatly enlarged. 

Football was taught by Coach William 
Roper of Princeton, Howard Jones of South- 
ern California, Joe Pipal of Occidental Col- 
lege, who lectured on the lateral pass, and 
Dr. Spears of Minnesota. Coach Pipal was 
at the training school for three days and 
Dr. Spears for one day, at which time he 
gave a lecture on line play. 

The course in basketball was under the 
direction of Dr. Carlson of the University 
of Pittsburgh and Hugh V. McDermott of 


Oklahoma University. Dr. Carlson’s unde- 





When Camp Namanu of the Campfire Girls of Oregon required a porch for the dining hall, Portland, 
On June 3, 1928, a large number of the members 
visited the camp and cleared ground, constructed buildings and made themselves generally useful. 

Here is a part of the carpenter squad hard at work. 


upon first. 
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feated team was considered the greatest 
team in the East. Mr. McDermott’s team, 
which was also undefeated, won the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference title and was judged 
by many to be the greatest the conference 
has ever produced. Mr. McDermott coached 
the Cook’s team which won the National 
A. A. U. Tournament at Kansas City. 

Archie Hahn of Princeton, the great 
)lympic athlete, gave a course in track and 
field and was assisted by Joe Pipal. The 
course in athletic training and the care of 
athletic injuries was given by Dr. Carlson 
and Archie Hahn. 

Added to the attractions of this vacation 
land was the fact that President Coolidge 
made Superior the summer capital. The 
Summer White House was on the Brule 
River, thirty-five miles from Superior, and 
the Executive Offices were only one and one- 
half blocks from the college gymnasium. 


* * * 


Regina, Saskatchewan, Has Splendid 
Record in Charity Work 

Celebrating its ninth year of existence as 
a service club, the Kiwanis Club of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, recently sponsored a four- 
day carnival and bazaar to increase its 
funds for community work. 

The first demon- 
stration of what the 
members of the club 
could do was given 
in August of 1919, 
when the Public Serv- 
ice Committee staged 
a “War Savings 
Stamp g 
Direct sales, as a re- 
sult of that campaign, 
amounted to over 
$20,000. Later, in the 
winter of the same 
year, a charity chest 
was commenced 


Campaign. 


which has been con- 
tinued each year. 


Just at this stage it 


the records show that 
the attention of the 
club was. directed 
towards a thirteen 
year old boy who was 
unable to walk with- 
out the aid of crutch- 
es. The club called 
in medical men, who 
after examination, 
decided that with an 
operation and proper 
care the boy could be 

















is interesting to note, 
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made normal. The club undertook to defray 
all costs and within a short while the boy 
had the use of his limbs. 

The records for the next year or two con- 
tain many interesting reports of worth- 
while  accomplish- 
ments. A fence for 
the Children’s Aid 
Society grounds, fur- 
nishing of a floor of 
the Children’s Shel- 
ter, assistance to a 
destitute woman, the 
purchase of a phono- 
graph for the Sana- 





torium Recreation 
Club, assistance to 
the Y. M. C. A.,, pic- 
nic for the children 
of the Settlement 
Home, Christmas 
cheer activities—all 


those and many 
others were among 
the services rendered 
by the club. 

In the last few 
years the activities of 
the club have em- 
braced many phases 
of community life. One of the interesting de- 
velopments has been the work of the special 
Committee on Boys’ Vocational Guidance. 
The duty of this committee has been to guide 
and assist in an advisory way, boys and 
young men of the city in the selection of 
vocations for which they are adapted and 
which afford them fair opportunity for suc- 
cess. A comprehensive study was given by 
the committee when this was first under- 
taken three years ago. 

* * * 


North Hudson, New Jersey, Aids 
Visiting Nurse Service 
When the Visiting Nurse Service financed 
by the Kiwanis Club of North Hudson, New 
Jersey, entered upon its fifth year of service 
to the community, it was decided to continue 
this work on a larger scale. This meant 
additional expense for which the club was 
unable to provide and so this activity was 
turned over to the local Red Cross. How- 
ever, the club is still interested in this work, 
guaranteeing for the year $2,000 towards 
the expense of this service. In addition, a 
number of Kiwanians will be placed on the 
Executive Board of the Red Cross. 


* * 


Camas, Washington, Takes Graduates 
to State Capital 

For the purpose of giving the Camas High 
School graduating class a practical lesson in 
state government, the Camas, Washington, 
Kiwanis club sponsored a trip to the state 
capital at Olympia. Kiwanian A. C, Allen 
of the Committee on Public Affairs made the 
arrangements for the party of fifty-three; 
Kiwanian A. W. Benton provided the blue 
and white banners for the cars which read 
“Camas Kiwanis Club—Camas High School 
Seniors On to the Capital.” 

The party was escorted by three state 
highway patrolmen during the entire trip 
which was made without even a minor acci- 
dent. A picnic lunch was served by the 
senior girls at Scatter Creek Park, south of 
Olympia. 


Special points of interest taken in at the 
capital were the Treasury Department, 
Auditor’s Department, House and Senate 
Chambers, and the State Reception rooms. 
A visit was also made to the Supreme Court 








Some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, with poor mothers and their children, 


at the Salvation Army Fresh Air Camp at Upper Camp Lake, Wisconsin. 
their automobiles to take over one hundred mothers and children to the camp for a day’s outing. 


which was in session, and the class heard a 
talk by Grant Hinkle, Secretary of State, 
on “State Government and the Work of the 
Department of State.” 


* + * 


Chicago, Illinois, Gives Outing to Poor 
Mothers and Children 

George Moore, Chairman of the Welfare 
Committee, upheld the reputation of the 
Chicago club for grasping opportunities of 
rendering service when on July 17 twelve 
members of the club turned out with their 
cars and transported over one hundred poor 
mothers and children to the Salvation Army 
Fresh Air Camp at Upper Camp Lake, 
Wisconsin. 

The children were called for at the Salva- 
tion Army Settlement early in the morning 
and motorcycle police escorted the caravan 
through the city. The group arrived at the 
camp in time for juncheon. ‘Time was spent 
inspecting the splendid camp which accom- 
modates between two and three hundred 
mothers and children for a period of one 
week, taking care of over two thousand 
during the summer season. 

To say the mothers and children enjoyed 
the outing given them by the Kiwanians is 
putting it mildly. 

* * & 


St. Joseph, Missouri, Helps Unfor- 
tunate Children 


That crippled children may have a chance 
to recover from their maladies and the un- 
der-privileged boys and girls of St. Joseph 
be given their “place in the sun,” is the 
principal goal which the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Kiwanis club has sought to attain since it 
was built in 1920. 

In line with this principal, the club has 
taken an active part in all civic enterprises. 
It has equipped rooms at two hospitals, 
financed a baseball league among the grade 
school children, furnished material for Ki- 
wanis Hall at Camp Brinton, the Boy Scout 
reservation near Agency, Missouri, and dur- 
ing the past several years it has given a 
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week’s outing to fifty under-privileged boys 
at Camp Marvin Hillyard. 

At present the club is caring for five crip- 
pled children, providing hospital and doc- 
tor’s services free of charge. One of the 
cases is that of a boy 
who has been afflicted 
with club feet since 
birth. Through the 
club’s efforts it seems 
probable the _ boy 
eventually will have 
the use of both feet. 

Recently the Ki- 
wanians interested 
themselves in voca- 
tional guidance, par- 
ticularly for boys. 
The members have 
taken up the “big 
brother” idea and are 
acting as advisers to 
many obeys’ who 
would otherwise 
prove community lia- 
bilities because of 
failure to choose a 
vocation. 

The Kiwanians used eel 
Municipal Playground for Glendive, 
Montana 
In coéperation with other civic organiza- 
tions the Kiwanis Club of Glendive, Mon- 
tana, assisted in establishing a municipal 
playground for Glendive and in securing a 
paid playground superintendent. The club 
is also maintaining a municipal tourist park 
for the benefit of tourists who pass through 

by automobile. 
* 2 «© 
Activities of Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Among the activities being sponsored by 
the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Kiwanis club 
this year are the following: The promotion 
of the extension of the city limits to take 
in the large number of thickly populated 
suburbs immediately adjacent; the promo- 
tion of strawberry and other truck farming 
in the vicinity, especially on small plots in 
the suburban sections; the equipping, train- 
ing and sponsoring of a troop of Boy Scouts 
made up of under-privileged boys who 
otherwise could not enjoy the 
derived by being members of the Scout 
organization. 

The club also took an active part in assist- 
ing the Baton Rouge Fire Department in 
their Annual Festival for the securing of 
funds for the Fireman’s Pension Fund. 

At a recent meeting at which members 
were called on to tell how the club could 
improve its work, Kiwanian C. W. Rider 
suggested that after a new member came 
into the club, all of the members at some 
time should call on him at his place of busi- 
ness and in that way get more closely 
acquainted with him, 

* * * 


Muskegon, Michigan, Scout Exhibit 

More Kiwanis history was made for the 
Michigan District when the Kiwanis Club 
of Muskegon, Michigan, sponsored its Boy 
Scout exposition, the first affair of its kind 
to be conducted in this state. 

The exhibition was held in the Muskegon 
Armory and thirty-one booths, each featur- 
ing a demonstration of the Scout activity it 


benefits 
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represented, gave visitors a comprehensive 
demonstration of Scouting with particular 
reference to the earning of merit badges. 

The booths and exhibits were prepared 
by the Boy Scout troops of Muskegon, as- 
sisted by business men and members of the 
Kiwanis The exhibits included air- 
plane models built by Scouts, basketry, wood 
carving, painting, wood work, leather craft, 
photography, electricity, carpentry, archery, 
conservation, forestry, first aid, 
pioneering, art, signalling, automobiling, 
bird study, business, foundry practice, music 
and other Scout activities. 

More attended the 
evening sessions of the exhibition. Clifton 
Speer, Chicago, associate regional executive 
for the Boy Scouts of America, attended one 
of the sessions and spoke at the weekly meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis club. 


* * * 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Entertains 
Junior Baseball Team 
The Kiwanis Club of Perth Amboy, New 
members 


club. 


angling, 


than 6,000 persons 


Jersey, had as its guests recently 


of the Kiwanis Baseball team which 
the club is sponsoring in the American Le- 


Junior 


gion Baseball League. The boys appeared 
in their blue and white sweaters, the gift 
of the Kiwanis club, and expressed their 


appreciation for the support given them. 


Kiwanian Glenworth Sturgis gave the 


boys an inspirational talk on playing the 
game to win, and emphasized the necessity 
work H. 


Commuttee on 


for team Victor Main, chairman 


of the Program and active 
the 


meeting as a surprise to the Kiwanis club. 


American Legion member, arranged 


. * a 
Gift of $5,000 to Spokane, Washington 
The Spokane, Washington, Kiwanis club 
the Galland 
nounced recently a gift of $5,000 to apply 


is elated because Estate an- 
to the purchase of more homes for widowed 
mothers, a major activity of this club. There 
are thirteen homes now in operation and 
the club receives a monthly income of $195 
which is applied to the purchase and upkeep 


of additional homes. 


* * * 
Educational Advancement an Issue at 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Kiwanians of John- 
City, 
gave further evidence 


son Tennessee, 
interest in 
behalf 
of educational ad 


of thei: 


and efforts on 


vancement when they 
were hosts to the 1so 
the 
John- 


members of 
faculty of the 


son City schools. 


Che attitude of Ki- 


wanis towards edu- 
cation was expressed 


by Horace M. Burle- 


son of the Johnson 
City, Tennessee, club 
who welcomed the 


teachers as guests of 
the evening. Mr. 
Burleson commended 
the fine work being 
done in the schools 
and the results accom- 
plished. 
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Aberdeen, North Carolina, Sponsors 
“Master Farmer” Contest 

The Aberdeen, North Carolina, Kiwanis 
club. sponsored a contest to determine the 
“Master Farmer” in Moore County. One 
farmer from each township was selected and 
his farm was visited by a committee of 
judges appointed by the club at regular in- 
tervals during the summer. The farm was 
judged as to crops, condition of buildings, 
improvement, livestock, etc., and the manner 
in which the regular accounts of the farm 
business were kept. Four hundred and fifty 
dollars in cash prizes, gold and silver bronze 
medals, and diplomas to all competing in 
the contest were awarded at a special farm- 
ers’ meeting. 

” * + 
Lake Forest, Illinois, Donates Funds 
for Lake Bluff Orphanage 

In appreciation of the work of the Lake 
Bluff Orphanage during its years of exist- 
ence, the Kiwanians of Lake Forest, IIli- 
nois, recently voted to donate $2,000 toward 
the building fund of this institution. 

- * ~ 
Boys Attend Wausau, Wisconsin, 
Vocational School 


A group of boys, from fifteen to twenty 


years of age, most of them members of 
achievement clubs, recently attended the 
vocational school for the first short course 


in farm shop work given under the auspices 
of the Wausau, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club. 

The boys were given short courses in 
many of the trades and vocations which may 
be utilized on the farm, including the mak- 
ing of shop, farm and home appliances, use 
of wood-working tools, metal-working tools 
soldering, auto mechanics, painting, installa- 
tion of hinges, locks, drills, taps and dies, 
and the making of tool handles, as well as 
the making of boxes and farm buildings. 

* * * 
Scholarship Badges Presented by 
Camden, New Jerse) 

The Kiwanis Club of Camden, New 
Jersey, has adopted a plan to encourage 
higher scholarship in the high schools of the 


city. The club has organized a society, 


membership in which is granted to six grad- 
uates, three boys and three girls, who stand 
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highest in scholarship for their four-year 
high school course. The badge of member- 
ship is of gold, designed as a charm. The 
shape is that of a shield symbolizing the 
shield of faith. Upon this shield the spirit 
of patriotism is represented by the stars and 
stripes. On this background is a large gold 
star symbolizing the five points in noble 
character: Faith, Love, Virtue, Truth, Self- 
Control. In the center of this large star is 
the Lamp of Knowledge with a circle 
around it representing the eternity of Truth. 
In the circle is the Latin phrase meaning 
“Study Always.” The name of the recipient 
is engraved on the reverse side together 
with the initials of the high school and the 
year of graduation. Above this engraving 
are the words: “Kiwanis Club, Sponsors of 
Education.” 

The emblems are uniform in value and 
will be purchased each year by the Kiwanis 
club and presented to the three boys and 
three girls who stand highest in scholarship 
at the time of graduation from their high 
school, 

“a ee 

London, Ontario, Interested in Bovs 

Outstanding among the many good deeds 
done by the London, Ontario, Kiwanis club 
is the work on behalf of the under-privi- 
These 
who through circumstances over which they 


leged boys of the city. youngsters 
have no control, are faced with more trials 
and difficulties than the boy 
counters, are lent a helping hand at a time 


average en- 
when such assistance is of incalculable value. 
They are given the facilities for playing and 
otherwise knowing the kind of life that more 
fortunate children take as a matter of course, 
means far more since in 
one of the most 
“a sound mind in a sound 


but which to them 
the end it 
agents for making 


proves potent 
body.” 

At present London Kiwanians are looking 
after some forty-five or fifty boys who need 
this kind of assistance. In addition to rec- 
reational, educational and religious help, 
they are provided with clothing and other 
material necessities. Some $25,000 is ex- 
pended each year in this work. 

To raise funds for this work each Ki- 
wanian contributes $10 yearly, apart from 
the club membership fee, and at intervals 
concerts are arranged 
to raise additional 
money. 

* * # 
Kenton, Ohio, Has 
| Three Mayor 
A ctwwities 
Kenton, Ohio, Ki- 
| wanians are working 
| along three lines this 
year—aiding of 
der-privileged chi |- 
dren, creating a bet- 
ter park system for 
their city and making 
it a cleaner and more 
beautiful place in 
which to live. ‘The 
club recently raised 
$125 to pay for the 
transportation of un- 
der-privileged chil- 
dren to the Special 


aches a | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


un- 











Members of the Spokane, Washington, club, assisted by members of the advanced manual training 
classes of Spokane public schools, buitd their tenth home for widowed mothers. 


to save $500 on the cost of the home by the boys’ labor and the boys get practical experience. 


Opportunity School, 
where they are taught 


The club expects 
- useful trades. 
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Why Education Costs 
More 


(From page 460) 


months of the calendar year. Such 
critics usually fail to consider the 
actual cash investment which teachers 
have made in their preparation for 
teaching, and the additional financial 
investments which they make in further 
professional study if they are to keep 
abreast of the progress of the profes- 
sion in the study of its problems. 

Let us consider the depreciation of 
the dollar in relation to the increase in 
compensation of teachers. A teacher 
who was receiving a salary of $2,000 
in 1900 and continued to receive this 
salary until 1927 would be receiving a 
salary, the purchasing power of which 
would be only $893 in 1927. During 
this period of twenty-seven years, if 
his salary had remained sstatic, his 
actual compensation received during 
that period would be $17,139 less than 
it ought to have been if the purchasing 
power of his $2,000 salary in 1900 had 
been maintained during that period of 
twenty-seven years.! 

Viewing this matter from another 
angle an equally impressing result im- 
mediately appears. A teacher who was 
receiving a salary of $1,000 in 1900 
has actually suffered a decrease in the 
purchasing power of that salary unless 
it has been more than doubled in 
amount by 1927. To be equivalent to 
$1,000 in 1900, her salary should have 
been $1,207 in 1910; $2,694 in 1920, 
and $2,240 in 1927. 


A teacher receiving $3,000 in 1900 
should have received $3,620 in 1910; 
$8,081 in 1920, and $6,721 in 1927, if 
the purchasing power of that salary 
were to remain constant during that 
twenty-seven years. 


A superintendent of schools who was 
receiving $10,000 in 1900 should have 
received $12,067 in 1910; $26,938 in 
1920, and $22,403 in 1927. 


Amounts Which in Subsequent 
Years Had the Same Purchasing 
Power as Various Salaries Had in 


1900* 








1900 1910 1920 1927 
$ 1,000 | $ 1,207 | $ 2,694 | $ 2,240 
1,500 1,810 4,041 3,360 
2,000 2,413 5,387 4,481 
2,500 3,017 6,734 5,601 
3,000 3,620 8,081 6,721 
3,500 4,223 9,428 7,841 
4,000 4,827 10,775 8,961 
7,000 8,447 18,857 15,682 
10,000 12,067 26,938 22,403 














1Page 170 of the Research Bulletin ae National Edu- 
cction Association, Vol. 3, May, 192 

2 Adapted from a table found on page 172 of the Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. 8, 
May, 1927. 


To make the purchasing power of 
their salaries in 1927 equal to the pur- 
chasing power of the salaries of the 
teachers in 1900 would have required 
an increase in salaries of considerably 
more than 100%. 

In the face of the evidence, how can 
it be argued that teachers’ salaries have 
been increased too much or that there 
is any possibility of reducing the budget 
for teachers’ salaries ? 

A comparison of teachers’ salaries 
with earnings and incomes of various 
groups of persons gainfully occupied 
in 1926 shows that the average salary 
of teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents in the public schools of the 
country is $1,275, which is only $75 
more than the average salary of the 
lowest group of routine clerical em- 
ployees working under supervision. 
The income of all persons gainfully 
employed averages $2,010, showing 
that despite the increase in salaries of 
teachers, their salaries do not yet com- 
pare favorably with the salaries of 
other gainfully occupied people. 

I have been discussing the matter of 
teachers’ salaries wholly from the 
standpoint of their purchasing power. 
I want now to remind you that an im- 
proved educational product from our 
schools is contingent upon providing 
better teachers; that better teachers 
will be provided only as the result of 
better training, and finally better train- 
ing will necessitate higher compensa- 
tion. The public has a right to as good 
teaching as it is willing to pay for. 
Boards of education and superintend- 
ents of schools cannot compel superior 
teachers to continue to teach for inferior 
salaries; neither can boards of educa- 
tion require extended professional 
training on the part of teachers unless 
the salary is sufficient to justify such 
training. 

Not only are salaries necessary to 
pay better trained teachers, but they 
are necessary in order to prompt young 
men and young women of real natural 
ability to enter upon a course of pro- 
fessional training looking toward 
teaching as a life work. 


Educational Developments and 
Extensions 


Because of public demand for an 
improved educational product, the 
public school systems of America are 
intensifying and expanding their edu- 
cational programs. These develop- 
ments and extensions also cost money. 


A. HEALTH 


Because of the revelations of 
physical defects in the youth of Amer- 
ica as shown in the physical examina- 
tions of recruits for the army in the 
Great War, public opinion has de- 
manded an intensified program of 
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physical education in the public schools. 
In addition to the previous limited in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene 
and the former calisthenic exercises, 
medical inspection, dental clinics, and 
various forms of athletic contests for 
the purpose of developing healthy, 
vigorous bodies of the boys and girls, 
have been introduced into the public 
schools. 


B. VocaTIOoNAL ARTS 


In addition to manual training for 
boys and elementary cooking and sew- 
ing for girls, for the purpose of pre- 
paring boys and girls more adequately 
to take up their life work immediately 
upon leaving school at an early age, 
the public schools have introduced 
various pre-vocational and vocational 
courses in painting, printing, sheet 
metal work, automobile mechanics, 
electricity, and other subjects. The 
courses in stenography and typewriting 
have been supplemented by courses in 
salesmanship, in filing, in office prac- 
tice, and in general secretarial work. 


C. FIne 
Likewise in the fine arts, the former 
limited work in vocal music has been 
extended to include formal instruction 
in instrumental music, which in turn 
leads to organized orchestral work. The 
courses in freehand and mechanical 
drawing have been extended to include 
poster work, advertising, and other 
forms of the applications of art in the 
field of business. 


ARTS 


D. CHARACTER TRAINING 


Every thoughtful person realizes 
that the mere acquisition of knowledge 
is not so important as right habits of 
conduct and personal ideals which 
form the basis of right action. Realiz- 
ing this, the public schools in the last 
decade have given increasing attention 
to character training. Courses in Citi- 
zenship and civics have been intensi- 
fied, as well as elaborated, to the end 
that the public schools may more fully 
serve their fundamental purpose in a 
democracy of providing adequate train- 
ing for the individual responsibilities 
in a democratic social order. 

These extensions have been made to 
meet a public demand for an improved 
educational product. 


Eliminating Fads 


A few years ago a state department 
of education secured an expression of 
public opinion regarding the curric- 
ulum in the schools of that state. Out 
of approximately 3,000 persons from 
whom individual opinions were secured, 
only 13% of them recommended any 
omissions from the curriculum as then 
organized. The largest number voting 
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against any one of the subjects was 
123, or 4.1%, who voted to omit or 
modify compulsory physical education 
in rural schools. 

As a result of this polling of public 
opinion, a list of subjects of so-called 
“fads and frills” was prepared, made 
up from the recommendations for omis- 
sion or modification made by 13% of 
those voting. It is interesting to note 
that there was no common agreement 
among the voters as to what subjects 
should be so classified, for the list in- 
cludes not only the subjects which have 
more recently been incorporated into 
the curriculum, but also the staid old 
subjects of Latin, French, Spanish, 
algebra and ancient history in the high 
schools. 

There is no justifiable reason for 
believing that any one of these educa- 
tional activities would be eliminated 
from the curriculum of the American 
schools by a majority vote of the citi- 
zens of a community after a fair, im- 
partial and comprehensive considera- 
tion of its educational value. 


Eliminating Home Stud) 


For a considerable period of time 
there was much agitation in Washing- 
ton, D. C., about the desirability of 
much reducing or eliminating alto- 
gether home study of pupils in the 
elementary schools. It was asserted by 
those advocates that the parents of 
children were being asked to do the 
work of the teachers in supervising the 
home study of children, that conditions 
at home were not suitable for the study 
of children, and that the time of chil- 
dren outside of the public schools 
should not be devoted to study. The 
proposal was advanced that the school 
day be lengthened in order to decrease 
or abolish home study, and that schools 
be held on Saturday mornings if neces- 
sary to accomplish that purpose. 

The Board of Education in Wash- 
ington submitted this question to a 
referendum vote by the various parent- 
teacher associations and citizens’ associ- 
ations of the district. The vote was 
more than eight to one against extend- 
ing the school day, about six to one 
against eliminating home study of 
pupils, and nearly thirty-five to one 
against school on Saturday morning. 
Thus was the proposal to modify our 
school practice repudiated thoroughly 
by those for whom its advocates under- 
took to speak before the Board of Edu- 
cation. Similarly, in my judgment, 
would many proposed reforms be dealt 
with if submitted to a referendum vote 
of the patrons of the schools. 


What of the Future? 


As the electric car succeeded the 
horse car, so the automobile and the 
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auto bus are now succeeding the electric 
car as a means of transportation. In 
time, each may be succeeded by the air- 
plane. 

For the same reason and in the same 
manner, sloyd was succeeded by 
manual training, and manual training 
in turn is being succeeded in our schools 
by a great variety of practical trade 
subjects drawn directly from industrial 
and commercial activities. 

In the evolution of the school system 
from an organization serving a special 
or limited group to an institution serv- 
ing all classes of human society, the 
program of the public schools must 
inevitably expand as the activities of 
human life have expanded. The public 
school is a service station set up to ad- 
minister to boys and girls in their prog- 
ress from childhood through youth and 
into manhood and womanhood. The 
schools will render their full service 
only in case they are organized and 
conducted with a view of the varying 
needs of little children, boys and girls, 
and young men and young women on 
their way to citizenship in a great 
country. 


Conclusion 


The public schools of America are 
organized and conducted by boards of 
education responsible to the people of 
their respective communities. Public 
opinion can effectively eliminate forth- 
with anything from the curriculum of 
the public schools of America that the 
people do not approve. It may, I think, 
be confidently asserted that the courses 
of study now offered in the public 
schools of the country are serving a 
worthy educational purpose, have the 
endorsement of the great body of the 
American people, and are not likely 
to be eliminated or greatly modified if 
fairly and squarely considered by the 
patrons of the schools. 

The present agitation about the high 
cost of public education. is as inevitable 
as was the increased cost of education 
itself. The public believes in public 
education, not primarily for the special 
advantage cf the few, but for all the 
children of all the people. The public 
schools today are the most potent, most 
powerful, and most promising single 
agency making for the unification, 
stability, and progress of our American 
institutions. The present strenuous 
effort that is being made to reduce the 
appropriations for public education 
will fail, because efficient public educa- 
tion costs more money than formerly, 
because the people insist on increas- 
ingly efficient schools, and because the 
American people think more of their 
children and their proper education 
than they do of the amount of their 
bank accounts. 
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The Development and 


Progress of Kiwanis 

(From page 465) 
before “the stars sang together” the 
things by which men know and judge 
us were in the breast of God. Yet we 
can reflect to a specific period of time 
when this material organization came 
into being. 

It is interesting to look away from 
this beautiful City of Seattle—across 
the intervening states to the magic and 
magnetic City of Detroit. Naturally 
you think of the world’s richest man, 
Henry Ford, a man of dynamic per- 
sonality. You also think lovingly of 
Colonel Lindbergh—the apostle of the 
air, the Lone Eagle, America’s ambas- 
sador of peace. But as long as time 
endures, Detroit shall be known as 
the city where Kiwanis was born, in 
January 1915. Detroit, the birthplace 
of Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis does not manufacture auto- 
mobiles, but it helps to strengthen and 
develop character. Kiwanis may not 
have the name “Ambassador of Peace,” 
yet it is the embodiment of the spirit 
of international peace and friendship. 

At its inception its motto was “We 
Trade.” Later the change of motto to 
“We Build” was heralded with a rich 
and great enthusiasm. 

Today our great organization has 
assumed an importance so gigantic that 
even the most sanguine has been stag- 
gered. The highest dignitaries of the 
United States and Canada deem it an 
honor to wear our badge of service. 
Numerically it has grown by leaps and 
bounds. In 1915 there were three 
clubs. In 1919 there were 138 clubs. 
In 1923 there were 1,043 clubs, and to- 
day there are over 1,700 clubs with a 
membership of over 100,000. 

Kiwanis has a fine “physical body” 
and this body has developed and ma- 
tured in such a surprising way during 
its short life that now in Kiwanis we 
have almost perfect, full functioning 
machinery for carrying forward the 
work; we have adequate finances and 
a sound financial policy; we have a 
splendid and most efficient scheme and 
form of organization. 

And I am quite confident the “mind 
of Kiwanis” is sane, sober, and sound. 
Is it not remarkable that during the 
early, uncertain pioneer days as well as 
in the later years of spectacular growth, 
our leaders were able to guide the good 
ship “Kiwanis” so wisely and well and 
with so few mistakes? Unquestionably 
it is because the “Kiwanis mind” has 
been thinking clear and straight. Ail 


the great public questions that influence 
national and international life are put 
through the sieve of the “Kiwanis 
mind.” 

But the “Spirit of Kiwanis” is the 
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supreme thing. What about our soul ? 
If we are not actively engaged in prop- 
agating our ideals, we are in danger. 
To fail to extend is to become extinct. 
It is only as we grow deep in this life 
that our branches will become wide- 
spreading in the world. How is our 
loyalty, our spirit of sacrifice for the 
common good, our desire to reach all 
objectives, our love for Kiwanis ideals ? 
Loyalty, sacrifice, service, love? The 
spirit is the main thing. Thank heaven, 
Kiwanis has grown to that point where 
the spiritual side is primary. 
The Progress of Kiwanis 

To stand still is to stagnate. To 
rest is torust. The static organization 
shall crumble, decay, and die. There 
is grave peril in ease. There is fatal 
tragedy when great tasks accomplished 
pass only into written stereotyped his- 
tory. History should not be the end 
but the means of inspiring for yet 
greater adventures and undertakings. 
Salvation lies in movement—in press- 
ing forward. Revitalization comes 
through the vision of large horizons, 
and the attempting of gigantic tasks 
for human betterment. It is a big task 
to put life and energy into the cold 
calculated facts and events of life. Yet 
this is our Kiwanis task. 

As I reflect over the past thirteen 
years of Kiwanis life, my soul is moved 
to grateful and reverent thanksgiving. 
Kiwanis is not an educational or benev- 
olent institution, a fraternal or secret 
society, a political organization, or a 
religious order—yet it believes in the 
cultivation of the intellectual gifts. 
It encourages the material expression 
of the compassionate feelings. It em- 
phasizes friendship and works for good 
civic, state, and national government. 
It believes in the cultivation of the 
devotional life. 

Kiwanis during these years has put 
something useful into “the House of 
our Life.” 

Into the House of Childhood it has 

put play 

Into the House of Adolescence it has 

put knowledge 

Into the House of Youth it has put 

vision 

Into the House of Mid-life it has put 

power through fellowship 

Into the House of Old Age it has put 

rest and happiness. 

So Kiwanis is making its contribu- 
tion to the individual life. But in a 
broader sense it also is doing its full 
share of service in the strengthening of 
the pillars of world civilization. When 
you ask yourself what are those pillars, 
you immediately answer: 

The Home 
Education 
Industry 
Politics 
Religion. 


These are the pillars of “Modern 
Civilization” and Kiwanis during its 
life has supported and strengthened 
them beyond imagination. 


Kiwanis Is Building Bridges 

Let us think for a moment of the 
specific task of Kiwanis. Its motto is 
“We Build.” What is Kiwanis build- 
ing? Kiwanis is building bridges. 

First: Kiwanis is building the 
“Bridge of Hope and Opportunity.” 
On one side we have the under-privi- 
leged children, with their woes, depres- 
sion, poverty, and sorrows, where 
crime and hate are bred. Over the 
yawning chasm, Kiwanis builds a wide 
bridge of bright hope where the little 
ones may travel over to the golden 
fields of plenty, over to clean, loving 
friendship. 

Kiwanis is building the “Bridge of 
Brotherhood.” From the dark place 
where racial prejudices are engendered 
—where are religious bigotries, sec- 
tional cries and misunderstandings— 
over the dividing gorge, pier after pier 
is sunk and steel arms are constructed 
so that people can march across to the 
land where, irrespective of creed, color, 
or custom, all men are brothers. 

Kiwanis is building the “Bridge of 
Service.” From the narrow places of 
selfishness and greed—want and need 
—the golden bridge of service is erected 
over which is directed the traffic of 
those in need to the land of better 
understanding—to the land of plenty. 

Kiwanis is building the “Bridge of 
International Friendship and Good 
Will.” There are, and we need not 
deceive ourselves, influences at work 
in the world endeavoring to cause in- 
ternational suspicion and misunder- 
standings. They are attempting to 
break down the beautiful relationship 
between Canada and the United States 
—trying to sever the friendship of the 
United States and the Latin American 
Republics—endeavoring to cause fric- 
tion between the United States and 
Great Britain. Kiwanis is a militant 
organization. It believes in prepared- 
ness, and yet Kiwanis believes “War 
is a thing to be outlawed.” We are 
doing a noble work in instilling the 
desire for peace into the international 
mind, and minimizing the glamour of 
war. Let us continue to build strongly 
this great Bridge of Peace, so that we 
shall have a warless world. 

In 1914, on the 4th day of August, 
Great Britain sent an ultimatum to 
Germany for the violation of a certain 
treaty, and five minutes after the 
ultimatum had expired and no reply 
received, the admiralty sent a wire con- 
taining one word to the British Navy 
upon the sea. That word was “Go” 
and in two minutes a wire came back 
with the one word “Off.” 
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John Drinkwater portrays Abraham 
Lincoln in his room in the White House 
at Washington at the time of a great 
crisis in the Civil War, looking in- 
tently at a large map of the United 
States hanging on the wall. Lincoln 
loved all the states and desired pas- 
sionately to preserve them whole. Un- 
der the weight of the task and heavy 
responsibility, Lincoln sinks upon his 
knees in prayer. It is a scene of great 
emotion. 


Call for Service 


And now I call upon this great as- 
sembly representing a vast service army 
of over one hundred thousand, to go 
back to your home clubs and districts 
and take up aggressively the multitude 
of civic and national enterprises just 
waiting for your intelligent touch. 

This momentous convention is to 
inspire you to return to do your own 
work more wisely and with greater 
enthusiasm. 

Kiwanis will go on and on because 
it is a great organized institution that 
will not die with men. But let me burn 
into your hearts that this next Kiwanis 
convention year will unquestionably 
be the most important and far-reaching 
in our history! The tasks to be done 
are great! Today, in Kiwanis, you 
men occupy the positions of trust, re- 
sponsibility, and leadership. This is 
your golden opportunity for service! 
Therefore, here and now I give you 
the one word “Go”! 

My fellow Kiwanians, “Go back” — 
“Go back” and look on the map of 
your town, your state, your province, 
your country, with the same throbbing 
passionate desire to serve as did Lin- 
coln and one year hence come—come 
to the “Shrine of Kiwanis” with a 
glorious accounting of your steward- 


ship. 





Life’s Evening 


What a lot of things to think of, 

For a fellow who has gone 

Well into life; and lived right, 
And still goes living on. 

His mind’s a well-packed storeroom, 
Full of relics from the strife— 

That a fellow find’s he’s owning— 
In the evening-time of life. 


Things that were a heavy sorrow, 

And at that time caused him tears, 

Are right now a mere trifle 

For they’ve mended with the years. 
Though he’s sipped from cups of sweetness 
Or may have felt of bitter strife 

Joy comes from those recollections 

In the evening-time of life. 


Kiwanian Al. Saunders, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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The New Pacific Era 


(From page 462) 


larger in area than the United States of 
America, with great natural resources, 
turning away from the old type of 
civilization to a new, reconstructing the 
whole external fabric of that civiliza- 
tion. Suppose for a moment that this 
great city were to decide in a few short 
years, to change its type of housing, its 
type of office building, its type of 
streets, its type of railways and street 
cars, and all the external fabric of its 
civilization, what an impetus it would 
give for some time at least to enterprise, 
to business, and to industry! But when 
you multiply that by over a thousand 
fold, what a tremendous accession to 
the activities of the world is going to 
result from the modernization of 
China! We for centuries to come on 
this west coast are going to feel the 
results and the impetus which 1s com- 
ing from the new day which is dawning 
upon the old China. 


Expanding India 


West of China, at the very heart of 
the continent of Asia, lies another great 
reservoir of human life—India. India, 
too, is turning its eyes away from its 
old civilization, becoming dissatisfied 
with the fears and superstitions and 
ignorance of the past and seeking for 
a larger life and a truer grasp on the 
deeper things that make life worth 
while. In India everywhere there is 
unrest. Everywhere there is dissatis- 
faction with the past. Everywhere 
there is the outcropping of new enter- 
prise, of new zeal to discover richer 
fields to exploit and new powers to en- 
rich and to ennoble life. If you should 
have doubt of the ultimate contribution 
of India to the science, to the practic- 
ableness of life, nobody can doubt that 
in the days that are to be one of the 
richest contributions to the spiritual 
resources of humanity that she will re- 
ceive will come from the ancient civi- 
lization of India. 

When you come down to the southern 
part of Asia, you have other teeming 
millions—in Korea, in the Philippines, 
in the Malay Peninsula, and in the 
islands of the Pacific—all of them stir- 
ring with a new life. 

One of the things that struck us all 
at that conference at Honolulu was the 
number of deputations representing 
different countries that came to voice 
their grievances. We had deputations 
from Korea, complaining of the limita- 
tions imposed upon their life by Japan. 
We had a deputation from the Philip- 
pines, complaining of the limitations 
imposed upon their life as they thought 
by the control by the great American 
republic. 

Everywhere there is a new national 
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consciousness, everywhere a new long- 
ing to take a part, and a full and larger 
part in the new world order that is to 
be. 

Down under the Southern Cross you 
have two other great white common- 
wealths, the sister commonwealths of 
New Zealand and Australia. They 
have one of the most difficult tasks in 
all the Pacific today. That task is to 
hold and exploit in the interests of the 
white race two very productive and 
very desirable areas of the earth’s sur- 
face under the very eyes of the teeming 
multitudes of Japan and China and 
Korea and the islands of the Pacific; 
all of those places overcrowded, large 
numbers of their populations living on 
the very verge of starvation and cast- 
ing hungry and longing eyes to those 
beautiful, unexploited lands that they 
find in Australia and New Zealand 
under an almost tropical sun. What- 
ever may happen in the future, the 
present is full of dangerous possibili- 
ties for those two sister commonwealths 
down in the Pacific Ocean. 


More to the W orld Beside the North 


American Continent 


This rapid survey of the conditions 
which exist around the Pacific ought 
to bring home to all of us a sense of 
the greatness of the new world situa- 
tion into which we are coming. We 
have been accustomed to think in terms 
of only the white race; many of us to 
think in terms of the North American 
continent. But do you realize that 
two-thirds of the human family lives 
in Asia, and that two-thirds of the hu- 
man family is awaking to demand its 
share of the good things of this world ? 
That two-thirds of humanity is not 
going to be satisfied any longer at 
playing a secondary part in the making 
of the history of the world? 

You will remember that when we 
settled this North American continent, 
driving its original colored inhabitants 
into little reserves, we gave as our rea- 
son for doing that, the greatest good 
of the greatest number. I believe that 
we did serve the greatest good of the 
greatest number in so doing. First, 
just pause and think a minute—what 
is going to happen when the yellow 
races apply that same principle to the 
unexploited areas and possibilities of 
the world? We can no longer by a 
gesture tell those colored peoples to go 
away back and sit down. They no 
longer accept our predominant place in 
the family of nations. We must find 


a formula by which we and those teem- 
ing multitudes across the Pacific may 
dwell together in coédperative friend- 
ship, working out together some better 
distribution of the fruits of labor and 
the great natural resources provided 
for his family by a common father. 
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That situation is a three-fold chal- 
lenge, to what is best, not only in the 
Kiwanis movement, but in the whole 
civilization of the west. Our motto as 
to fellowship is “We Build.” That 
situation across the Pacific is a chal- 
lenge to us to build a bridge of under- 
standing and mutual respect and sym- 
pathy across the broad Pacific from 
which shall come to us and go from 
us what is best in both our civilizations. 
But we have tremendous difficulties to 
contend with in building that bridge of 
understanding. And the first of these 
is the obstacle of color. 


The Obstacle of Color 

in our arrogance as a white race we 
have looked upon every man whose 
skin was different from our own as an 
inferior being to be tyrannized over or 
exploited in the interests of our ad- 
vance as a race. We must learn, and 
learn quickly to treat with respect every 
representative of every race under the 
sun. We must no longer judge a man 
by the color of his skin, but by the 
character of the humanity that dwells 
within that skin. We must no longer 
think of ourselves as God’s special 
favorites upon this round globe of 
ours. We must recognize that in abil- 
ity, in constructive thought, in the 
power to contribute to the enrichment 
of humanity that colored races have 
their part to play, and they are destined 
to take a place equal to our own in the 
great days that are upon us. 


The Obstacle of Language 


The second obstacle that we have to 
contend with in building a bridge of 
understanding between ourselves and 
those great peoples is the obstacle of 
language. Even among ourselves we 
have some funny experiences in at- 
tempting to interpret from one lan- 
guage to another. One of the pro- 
fessors who was on the boat with us 
going down to Honolulu told us that 
he was trying to teach his class of boys 
in New York City something about 
the Papal Bull. And he put the ques- 
tion on the examination paper after it, 
what is a Papal Bull? And one of 
the bright city boys answered thus: “A 
Papal Bull is a cow kept at the Vatican 
to give milk to the Pope’s children.” 

Another teacher, from the Philip- 
pines, told us this. He said that in 
order to teach those Philippinos the 
English language they made them 
write short essays from time to time. 
And in order to teach them patriotism 
they made them memorize certain pas- 
sages of the best patriotic literature 
from the United States. And one of 
the little essays or little exercises they 
had to write was a short essay on the 
cow. And one of the Philippino boys 
wrote this: “A cow has four legs, one 
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on each corner. A cow has a tail that! NQ DULL EVENINGS * NO DULL SUNDAYS 


hangs down at the other end. A cow | 


gives milk. ‘But as for me give me 
liberty or give me death.’ ” 

Stanley Jones, one of our mission- 
aries in India, tells this story about 
translations. He was speaking one 
day through an interpreter to a group 
of Indian people, and he was telling 
them about a wealthy lady in New| 
York City whom he had approached to 
build a building i in connection with the 
mission in India. 


scratched his head and looked around, | 


And she said she} 
was tickled to death to do it. He looked | 


at the interpreter, and the interpreter | 


of a Statler. Enjoy — 





| at no extra cost. 


| 


and then he interpreted it in this way: | 


“She died scratching herself to death.” 

We enjoyed a good laugh at those 
mistakes. But there are mistakes in 
the translation and the interpretation 
of the meanings of different people that 
are tragic in their results. We spent 
two whole days at that conference down 
in Honolulu with the two Japanese— 
one from the United States and one 


from Japan, attempting to find some | 
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way to lessen the tension, which you | 


who live in the United States ought to 
know is a very serious factor. There 
is a very strong tension in Japan and 
in certain parts of the United States, a 


suspicion of the purposes of each other, | 
That ten- | 
sion was greatly heightened by the| 
form in which the Japanese Exclusion | 
Act was passed. While that act was | 


between those two peoples. 
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under consideration by your Congress | 


the Ambassador of Japan sent a letter 
in which he used what he thought was 
a perfectly innocent phrase but which 


turned out to be a phrase used in west- | 


ern diplomacy as a threat of war. Con- 
gress said, “Well, if Japan is going to 
threaten us with war we will show 


them,” and that act was passed about | 
as offensively as it could be passed. It | 


rankles today very bitterly in the 
breasts of the Japanese people. 

The United States in recent years 
has risen to the very front place among 
the white peoples of the earth. Japan 
occupies a similar position among the 
yellow peoples of the earth. And it is 
of the utmost importance that by pa- 
tience and sympathy and effort you peo- 
ple of this great republic try to under- 
stand those great enterprising yellow 
peoples on the other side of the Pacific 
that together hand in hand you may 
lead the development of a new world 
order, higher and finer and better than 
anything we have yet seen. 


The Obstacle of Competing Interests 


But I think the greatest difficulty, 
the greatest obstacle in the way of un- 
derstanding is the obstacle imposed by 
our competing interests. Take, for 
instance, the present situation in the 
east. The great prize of all the world 
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in the century which is dawning upon 
us is the market of China. Whether 
you have waked up to it or not, that 
is being recognized more and more as 
the great prize for industry and com- 
merce for the next century. Now, that 
is an important thing for all the nations 
of the earth. But it is absolutely vital 
t6 the future of Japan. Japan has a 
population of seventy millions, with 
hardly any natural resources. And she 
must have absolutely unimpeded access 
to the raw materials of China, and also 
reasonable access to the markets of 
China for her manufactured goods. If 
that commerce with China should be 
held up for a single six months, mil- 
lions of Japanese people would starve 
to death. Nothing could save them 
from starvation. 


Contribution of Kiwanis 


To the United States and Canada 
has come this great heritage, has come 
this great opportunity. Standing mid- 
way between Europe on the one side 
just recovering from the horrible dis- 
aster of war and the far east on the 
other side just awakening from cen- 
turies of quiescence, reaching out with 
eager haste to finer and fuller things, 
we in the United States and Canada 
standing midway between those two 
great centers of human life and human 
destiny have an opportunity and a part 
to play unequalled among the peoples 
of the earth. I believe our great fel- 
lowship expressing the ideals which it 
does stress, developing the fellowship 
which is growing deeper and deeper 
with the years, has a mighty contribu- 
tion to make to the future well being 
of Canada and the United States; and 
not only so, I would like to say that I 
hope to live to see the time that when 
the next Kiwanis convention meets 
upon the Pacific Coast it will have rep- 
resentatives trom all these great yel- 
low races, among the leaders of the 
world that is to be. Then Kiwanis 
will be International in the largest and 
fullest sense. But whether that day 
comes or not, if we are faithful to our 
great fellowship here in these two great 
sister nations, we will contribute to 
the best interests of the civilization of 
the whole world and win the undying 
gratitude of untold ages yet to be. 

Everyone of us at that conference at 
Honolulu, representatives of all these 
countries about the Pacific, felt that the 
most critical situation in the world to- 
day, bar none, was the situation created 
today by the pressure of population in 
Japan upon food supply. We western 
peoples in these wonderful, virile lands 
of ours with such tremendous oppor- 
tunities for richer, fuller life, ought to 
treat with the utmost sympathy that 
great and progressive people facing 
such tremendous difficulties there in the 
east. There is nothing in the future 
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of Japan or China or any of those 
other yellow peoples which may not 
result in peace, in codperation, in 
brotherly fellowship in the working 
out of a finer and higher world order. 
But if we are suspicious or contemptu- 
ous or indifferent to the aspirations and 
the hopes of these great peoples, we 
will engender the same spirit out of 
which war has come in the past and 
from which war will certainly come 
with added horrors in the future. 


A Challenge to Canada and the 
United States 


The third challenge of this new 
order in the Pacific is a challenge to the 
United States and Canada to make the 
most of their vast inheritance. To you 
who live beneath the Stars and Stripes 
has been given the greatest physical 
inheritance in a temperate climate of 
any country under the sun. You have 
progressed in the building up of the 
physical fabric of civilization more 
rapidly than any other people in his- 
tory. Canada has natural assets al- 
most as great as yours and where two 
virile nations dwell side by side, each 
keen in the development of its own 
interests, suspicions and fears and 
causes of separation are bound to arise. 
But we must learn as members of these 
two great neighboring peoples, to look 
upon ourselves as members in one 
great family, members in one great co- 
operative enterprise, to show to the 
world a higher and finer friendship 
than any that any two nations in the 
history of the world have ever shown. 

It is a sight to inspire any lover of 
peace, this long imaginary boundary 
line of ours, which for more than one 
hundred years has been the scene of 
unbroken peace. Our great fellowship 
of Kiwanis is helping the forces which 
are making for deepening understand- 
ing and better fellowship between those 
two peoples. It has been given to 
Canada and the United States to show 
to the world in a new environment 
vastly rich and vastly wonderful what 
our human family can do freed from 
the fear of war and the ancient super- 
stitions and dreads of outworn civiliza- 
tions to build up a type of civilization 
which shall be a model for the rest of 
the world and an inspiration and a 
blessing to unborn generations yet to 


be. 





Young Citizens League 
(From page 477) 

applicable in other states as well. 

No major movement within this 
state has engendered the interest from 
people in every walk of life which 
seems to have centered around the or- 
ganization of these leagues. People 
generally seem at once to sense the 
vossibilities, and whether it is because 
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most of the present day generation 
realize that it is something that they 
did not receive themselves during their 
school years, or because they fully 
appreciate the wonderful opportunity 
open with the child in early formative 
years, is hard to determine. The fact 
is that every one is immediately for 
the idea. 

We as individuals are interested in 
perpetuating our democratic form of 
government, and realize that the best 
assurance we can find of this objective 
lies in the education of the children of 
future generations. Our whole plan 
of government must survive upon the 
calibre of those men who are to suc- 
ceed in the position we hold today. 
Democracy is dependent upon indi- 
vidual initiative, and if we can help to 
build this without lessening the aca- 
demic in our schools, and yet place the 
obligation upon the teacher to foster 
and develop beyond what is now being 
and has been done, toward “A better 
and more fully advised citizenship,” 
we can at least have the satisfaction of 
an obligation partly paid. 

The Kiwanians of Pierre believe 
sincerely that by their support of the 
Young Citizens League they are con- 
tributing much to the betterment of the 
citizens of tomorrow. 





Constitution Week 
(From page 458) 

And this has, by no means, been the 
work of technical theorists, who by 
twist or turn, have sought to make the 
great document mean what they wish it 
to mean, but, on the contrary, the work 
of a constructive judiciary of broad 
vision and large and keen discernment 
who have projected its basic principles 
and eternal verities into new conditions 
and applied them to new and often 
wholly unanticipated situations. No 
citizen can rightfully claim any sort of 
satistying intelligence who does not 
know the growth and spirit of the Con- 
stitution and nowhere are these mani- 
fested and proven as in its interpreta- 
tion. 

Few of us can be or wish to be 
trained in the technicalities of the law. 
Yet we all need to know the funda- 
mentals of our government, their rela- 
tionship to our daily life and the neces- 
sity of their perpetuation. The Consti- 
tution survives only so long as it has 
the support of public opinion. President 
Coolidge well says: 

“The Constitution represents a gov- 
ernment of law. There is only one 
other form of authority, and that is a 
government by force. Americans must 
make their choice between these two. 
One signifies justice and liberty; the 
other, tyranny and oppression. To live 
under the American Constitution is the 
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greatest political privilege that was 
ever accorded to the human race.” 

The Constitution is like unto a great 
cathedral. It ever reveals new power, 
strength and appeal to those who study 
and contemplate it sympathetically. It 
is indeed a veritable Temple of Liberty 
and Justice. 

Constitution Week brings opportun- 
ity to envision it anew, to find a new 
and added glory in it and a broader, 
firmer basis for a citizenship fully har- 
monious with Kiwanis ideals. 

“When there is no vision, the people 
perish; but he that keepeth the law, 
happy is he.” 

“Remove not the ancient Landmark, 
which thy Fathers have set.” 

To know it is to reverence it. 

The officers of the Kiwanis clubs in 
the United States may reasonably and 
rightfully be expected to make the 1928 
observance of “Constitution Week” 
surpassingly notable. To accomplish 
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this, they will need, and should have, 
the united, keen and active interest and 
support of their membership. 








The Spirit of Our | 
Constitution | 
(From page 455) | 
tional power to carry their views into | 
effect is exhausted they would use in-| 
directly the taxing power, the postal 
power and the Interstate Commerce 
power. When these are exhausted they 
would bribe the states by offering them 
the people’s own money to assist in the 
health, education and transportation 
in the states, provided the states and 
the people in the states would abdicate 
their sovereign judgment to the judg- 
ment of the central government. 

The American people have sat by 
not only to permit but to encourage this 
centralizing. They have shown a will- 
ingness that government may socialize 
the affairs of men and assume those 
personal responsibilities that no right- 
thinking man would surrender to any 
one. They have seen the powers and 
responsibilities of state encroached | 
upon. They have seen local self-gov- | 
ernment diminished and their personal | 
affairs invaded. They have seen a Fed- 
eral Government change from a simple | 
government meeting our constitutional 
needs into a fountain of law with an 
army of agents and employees to carry 
the laws into effect. They have seen 
the development of bureaucracy with 
power to make individuals cringe be- 
fore their regulations. They have seen 
Washington assume the _ responsibil- 
ities of the parent, of the teacher and 
of the preacher. They have seen the 
spirit of the Constitution reversed. 
They have seen government assume the | 
rights and responsibilities of individ- 
uals and have not resisted. They have! 
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seen the American people appear to be 
willing that their duties and responsi- 
bilities be assumed by government. 


Has Americanism Vanished? 


Have we grown soft? Are we de- 
veloping an American wish-bone in- 
stead of an American backbone? Are 
we afraid of ourselves and ask for a 
guardian? Then indeed is the spirit 
of the Constitution gone. Americanism 
is gone, and we are on the way of all 
nations where wealth accumulates and 
men decay. May God forbid. 

It is for us to dedicate ourselves to 
the spirit of the Constitution. Let us 
resolve in favor of the individual man. 
Let us cry out for American manhood. 
To those who would start a reform by 
law, let us reply that a right reform 
does not begin with legislation, it ends 
with legislation. To those who would 
make American character by a govern- 
mental fiat, let us reply that character 
is made in the hearts and minds of men. 
Let us ourselves to the task of 
showing to the American man and to 
the American woman that theirs is a 
heritage of individual liberty and in- 
dividual freedom carrying with it the 
burden of individual restraint and the 
burden of individual responsibility ; 
that this heritage can be held only by 
a people who demand that they be the 
masters of government and not the 
wards of government. 

Can we see through the govern- 
mental mists that have been thrown 
around our complicated affairs? Can 
we feel the shackles pressing upon us 
through governmental regulation? 
Failing in this, then indeed have the 
American people fallen from the stand- 
ards set by their fathers. Then indeed 
is the fountain of liberty run dry. This 
must not be. The cause of liberty came 
to America through many centuries of 
struggle against governmental tyranny. 
The blood shed in its cause cried out 
from the soil of all peoples. It has 
made its greatest progress in American 
Government and in American life. Its 
greatest safeguard is local self-govern- 
ment. Are we content to leave it at its 
peak and permit ourselves to drift back 
to the former condition of mankind ? 

We must not go backward. We 
must go forward guided by the expe- 
rience of the past. The human mind 
is not infallible. Its judgment never 
becomes final. Its findings are always 
subject to change. Neither our Consti- 
tution nor our laws are binding upon 
the future as the last word in govern- 
ment. The coming complications of our 
civilization will create new govern- 
mental needs. Time and circumstance 


set 


will not be stayed. As this generation 
and the generation to follow go for- 
ward to meet the demands of time, let 
us urge and pray that governmental ac- 
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tion be taken in the light of the spirit 
of our Constitution to the end that in- 
dividual liberty and individual respon- 
sibility may not perish from the earth. 





Character, Conduct and 


the Home 

(From page 464) 
is a great opportunity for the teacher 
to impress upon the pupil principles of 
conduct, manners, morals, ideals of life, 
and no doubt in a majority of instances 
these things are done. One should 
learn in the schools something of hon- 
esty and integrity and virtue and clean 
speech and of obligation to the com- 
munity in which one is living. One 
should get a keener appreciation of 
what is fine and beautiful and refined. 
In general, I believe, the schools con- 
cern themselves in their daily work and 
in their professional deliberations more 
with how to teach than what to teach 
and, in deciding upon what to teach, 
they too often concern themselves with 
information and facts rather than with 
ideals and principles of right living. 
The schools should make better, as well 
as wiser, men and women. 


The Home Leaves Its Mark 


It is in the home, however, where we 
find the most potent influence upon 
conduct and character. In spite of 
what society and the church and the 
schools do or fail to do, what the home 
is the child almost always directly re- 
flects. If you will let me into your 
home, I will tell you what your children 
are like, and it is not so much what you 
teach them but what you yourself do 
that determines what they are. A score 
of illustrations come into my mind as 
I say these words. There is Tom Riley 
—he is not afraid of work, he is well- 
mannered, he is thoroughly unselfish 
and considerate of the rights of others. 
He is neat and economical and he is a 
very religious boy. You would not be 
in his home ten minutes without realiz- 
ing that all these qualities were nur- 
tured there. It is a happy, unselfish, 
well-ordered home in which everyone 
does his part to make things go well. 

The Moyer boys came from a home 
of wealth and of a certain luxury. 
They never broadcasted that fact, how- 
ever. They lived modestly, they had 
seen self-control and democracy at 
home and they high-hatted nobody. It 
was their mother who had taught them 
this lesson, for, though in education 
and culture and wealth she was the 
superior of practically every other 
woman in town, she never felt it neces- 
sary to put any emphasis upon these 
facts. She was considerate and cour- 
teous to everyone from her servants 
up, as her sons were. 

Whatever you and I believe, what- 
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ever one’s ideals may be, our religion, 
our politics, our manners, our habits, 
the home is largely responsible. An- 
alyze the development of your own 
point of view, of your own attitude 
toward the various social, moral, and 
intellectual problems of the day, and 
you will be convinced that this is true 
in your case, and it is equally true of 
our young people today. 

The modern home is very different 
from the home of forty or fifty years 
ago in which many of us were reared. 
Conditions of living today are very 
different from those with which we 
were familiar, and there is little of the 
sort of home life left that we who are 
past middle life once knew. 

I have in mind now a family of four 
—husband and wife and two boys of 
twelve and fifteen, respectively. The 
father is a professional man who goes 
to his office shortly after breakfast and 
does not come home until time for 
dinner at night. He belongs to social 
organizations, luncheon clubs, profes- 
sional societies and religious groups 
which take him away from home more 
than half the evenings of the week. 
His wife is a musician and a good 
bridge player and a social leader and 
a worker in the church to which she 
belongs. She has her musical socie- 
ties, her bridge club, her Woman’s 
Aid Society and her social obligations. 
She can’t be at home a great deal. And 
the boys, too, are not without their 
social, athletic and intellectual organ- 
izations. As a result one can seldom 
find two of the family at home 
together. When one is at home, the 
other three are engaged each with his 
particular club duty. What is true of 
this family is pretty generally true, so 
that, as I have said, home life today 
is very different from what it once was. 

This hectic home life cannot help but 
have its influence upon the life and 
character of young people. Their eld- 
ers are traveling faster and more fu- 
riously than middle-aged people ever 
did and the young are only trying to 
keep up with them or out-distance them. 
The elders have set the example and 
youth is only trying to keep up or pos- 
sibly to pull in ahead. 

Young people today are _ better 
trained than young people in this coun- 
try have ever before been. They are 
more independent, they have had a 
wider experience. They are therefore 
more resourceful and more capable of 
doing things. What they want most 
of all, however, is to be thought sophis- 
ticated. Sophistication has been the 
desire of young people in all times, but 
much more so today. Because of the 
independence which they have been al- 
lowed in the home and because of their 
training, they are utterly frank in their 
expression of what they think, if they 

(Turn to page 490) 
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How $5 Grew to $100,000 
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In This Amazing Business 


Let me send you my free book. 


It tells how, starting with a $5 bill, I 


made $100,000 in less than 5 years as a real estate specialist. I had no 
experience, little education, was in poor health, and had no influence. But 


I did have a system of my own which worked! And it is working today for 


many others who are making more money than they ever dreamed they 
would! My book tells their stories, too. Mail the coupon for your free copy 


STARTED with $5—and an idea. 
My friends laughed and said “‘it’s 
a fool idea.” a 


But I was doirig work I was not 
fitted for and which I thoroughly dis- 
liked, so I decided to “take a chance,” 
especially since I had nothing to lose. 


I was living in a gloomy boarding 
house, wearing cheap clothes, striving 
to keep out of debt, and getting 
mighty few of the good things of life. 


In less than two years after I started 
to specialize in real estate, I was making 
nearly one thousand dollars a month. 
And in less than five years I cleaned up 
a net profit of over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

You, too, can make big money MY 
WAY. You can start in your own home, 
in your spare time. I-don’t care how 
old or how young you are or how dis- 
couraged you may be. I don’t care how 
little education or influence you may 
have. I don’t care how little business 
experience you may have had. You can 
make big money if you follow my 
methods—and when I say big money I 
MEAN it. 


Amazing Earnings 


The first step is for you to write for 
my free book. 


Read my own story. Then read how 
W. E. Shoop, a former weaver, made 
$6,000 on his first sale; how Mrs. Eva- 
lynn Balster, a widowed school teacher, 
made $5,500 commission on her first sale; 
how Eugene Walrath, formerly in the 
clothing business, cleared $17,000 on one 
deal; how Thomas E. Mone, Jr., a former 
insurance man, made $40,000 in 2 years, 





How Chas. F. Worthen, 


using my method. 
formerly a salesman, made $8,500 in 17 


weeks by following my method. How 
H. G. Stewart earned $14,400 in com- 
missions in 6 months. How Earl Beam 
earned $910 in his spare time after 
supper in a few months with my system. 
How Anthony C. Maurell made $4,000 in 
3 months. How Al West made $3,200 in 
15 days. How A. D. Perkins, formerly 
in the furniture business, made $2,556 in 
2%4 months. How F. B. Bennett made 
$435 on his first day. They all did it in 
this amazing business, using my methods. 

My free book tells all about these 
wonderful successes. It tells how when 
I started in real estate I thrust over- 
board all the hit-or-miss, haphazard, rule- 
of-thumb methods of the past and put 





into operation my system which is su- 
perior to the old way as the modern 
ocean liner is superior to the old sailing 
vessel. 


A Wonderful Business 


Real estate—conducted my way—is a 
great business. It is as permanent as 
the earth itself. It is getting bigger and 
bigger as the country grows. It doesn’t 
require years of study to learn like most 
other businesses and professions. It of- 
fers enormous earnings to ambitious men 
and women. Users of my system re- 
port earnings of $1,000—$5,000—$10,000 
—on single deals—as much as the aver- 
age man gets for months and years of 
hard work. And the business is prac- 
tically unlimited. Ten million properties 
are now on the market for rent, sale or 
exchange. And you can start without 
capital or experience—right at home—in 
your spare time.’ I did. So did others. 
So can you. My free book tells you 
how. 


Get Free Book Now 
My big, new illustrated. book is filled 
with fascinating facts about my kind of 
a real estate business—what I did—what 
others are doing—what you,can do. 


Mail coupon right now and get this 
valuable, money-making information free. 
It doesn’t cost you a nickel to find out 
what this book can do for you. So, act 
at once. You will never forgive yourself 
if you turn your back on this unusual 
chance to win big business success. 
Address PRESIDENT, American Busi- 
ness Builders, Inc., Dept. 25-9, 18 East 
18 Street, New York. 
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We do not claim that all who follow our instructions Dept. p16 East 18 St., New York, N. ¥. 

make such amazing profits so quickly and so easily. But Mail me your free book telling how you made $100,000 in a 
we do say that the fact that so many have done so is néw kind of real estate business—how others are making big 
roof that the average person can make more money~ in money and how I can do the same. 

ess time our way than in any other way we know of. And 
we back up this statement with an offer of one thousand 
dollars in gold, to anyone furnishing proof of any other 
course of any kind that is helping as many men and 
women make as much money in as short a time as our 
Real Estate Course. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, INC. 
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Character, Conduct and 
the Home 
(From page 488) 


do think, of what they have done and 
hope to do. Physically and emotional- 
ly they conceal nothing. Whatever 
excesses or delinquencies they may have 
they take the keenest delight in making 
the most of both by public and private 
declaration. Whatever they say of 
themselves and of their escapades it is 
quite safe to believe only a minor part. 
I could illustrate this fact by a score 
of instances. 

There is little restraint and less ac- 
tual control and direction in the home 
today than there was when we were 
young. There is little formal religious 
training in the home today. Youth is 
allowed to come and go—night and 
day—in the automobile—much as it 
pleases. We had family prayers once 
a day during the week when I was a 
boy and twice on Sunday. Does any 
young person know anything about 
family prayers today excepting he 
reads about them in the literature of 
fifty or a hundred years ago? There 
was no dancing, card playing, golf, 
or baseball games or gallivanting about 
the country for us on Sunday. We had 
to be quiet and reverent and church- 
going. I am not holding that matters 
were better then than they are today; 
I am just suggesting that they were 
different. 

The young person in the home today 
has been given more luxuries, more 
freedom, more privileges than young 
people once had. Compare your own 
youth with the youth of your children 
and you will readily understand what 
I mean. There graduated a year or 
two ago from the institution with which 
[ am connected a young fellow—a real- 
ly admirable boy, too, in many ways— 
whose father before him I had known, 
a man whois now high up in business 
and engineering affairs. When in col- 
lege the father had lived in the most 
meagre and humble surroundings. He 
had furnished and cared for his own 
lodging place; he had cooked his own 
meals and by hard labor at ten cents 
an hour had earned the money with 
which to support himself. His entire 
college course cost him less than the 
price of the fur coat which his son 
wore, and scarcely a tenth of the cost 
of the boy’s automobile. The boy was 
not so good a student as his father, but 
whose fault was it? 

Young people today are given every 
luxury that their parents can afford— 
often far more than they can reason- 
ably afford, and luxury is pretty sure 
to weaken character. They know little 
of sacrifice as we knew it and less still 
of hard work. 
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“T don’t want my boy to go through 
what I went through,” I hear fathers 
say over and over again, and yet what 
he went through strengthened his char- 
acter and more than anything else, per- 
haps, made him what he is. 

Strength of character depends upon 
sacrifice, it depends upon moral and 
religious ideals, it is developed by a 
respect for law and order and a regard 
for the rights of others. Self-reliance 
and force are nurtured by hard work 
and all these things have their incep- 
tion in the home. 

The young person of today, I think, 
is quite as moral as young people were 
when we were eighteen. They don’t 
want you to think so. They have, in 
general, been so pampered and petted 
and sheltered from hard work and sac- 
rifice that they have had no chance to 
develop their characters. Middle age 
is too often setting them a had example 
and they are following it. 

Whatever the young people of today 
are, the home has made them, for the 
young people whom I know—and I 
have been privileged to know thousands 
ot them—reflect in their character and 
in their conduct the training and the 
example which has been set them in 
the homes from which they come. 
Whatever your children are will de- 
pend largely upon what you by ex- 
ample and precept have made them, 
and I have faith to believe that parents 
will rise to their obligations and make 
their children what they ought to be. 


Public Relations Bureau 
—A Good Will Agent 


(From page Z71 

extended to nearby towns from which 
we draw trade on the basis that we have 
a service responsibility beyond selling 
merchandise. The newspapers are 
helpful in keeping us informed on col- 
lective and individual current inter- 
ests. A detailed explanation of our 
methods in connection with fitting our 
stores to the wishes of the public and 
then appraising it of our readiness and 
desire to serve would consume. more 
space than we could expect an editorial 
department to approve. 


Public relations work in retailing 
has no precedent, it is endless in vari- 
ety, and its benefits are so indirect that 
only those merchants who have faith 
in their institutions and in propaganda 
for building good will should partici- 
pate. Its results cannot be measured in 
the usual way. For its successful oper- 
ation, faith is a prime essential. 
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Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
Winner in Gold Division 
1927 Efficiency Contest 
(From page 470) 


at the district convention and unani- 
mously passed, favoring the installa- 


‘tion of voting machines throughout the 


state, copies to be sent for the adoption 
of each club in the district. Through 
the influence of the club a special com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce with the result that a 
sample machine is now on display and 
is being demonstrated in the Chamber 
of Commerce building. 

An Election Fraud Committee has 
been appointed in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, a meeting of which was held 
Tuesday, January 31, 1928, and the 
chances seem very good for the bill 
being passed to install voting machines. 

Municipal Golf Course: The club 
gave its approval of a plan to create a 
municipal golf course submitted by the 
City Planning Commission. 

General Publicity: Delegates were 
sent to every meeting of the Civic Bet- 
terment Association, and the club par- 
ticipated with them in the promotion 
of any or all movements for the benefit 
of our city, including Union Station, 
Morgan Highway, Voting Machines 
Amendment, Traffic Regulations, and 
others, and through our Committee on 
Publicity has kept Kiwanis foremost in 
the reading columns of the daily pa- 
pers. (Established policy.) 

Community Chest: Fifty-four Ki- 
wanians were actively engaged in rais- 
ing nearly $700,000 for the Scranton 
Community Chest. (Established pol- 
icy. ) 

Anthracite Convention: The club sent 
several delegates to the Codperative 
Anthracite Convention at Mount Car- 
mel, Pennsylvania, the conferences in- 
stituted to promote the interests of the 
Anthracite coal mining industry, to 
avert mine strikes and to assure fair 
play and satisfaction to miners and 
operators. (1927 only.) 

Public Dedication: The club assisted 
in the dedication of the great Roosevelt 
Highway, a Kiwanis project. 

Codperation with Relief Organiza- 
tions: The Scranton club actively par- 
ticipated in a movement which resulted 
in our local Community Chest (to 
which our members are large contribu- 
tors) donating $25,000 to the American 
Red Cross for relief work in the Mis- 
sissippi flood area. In addition, the 
Scranton club donated independently 
$108 for this purpose. (1927 only.) 

A special donation of several boxes 
of old clothes for the Mississippi flood 
sufferers was made by the members. 

_ Through the activity of the Com- 
mittee on Charity 23. members volun- 
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teered active service to the Family Wel- 
fare Association. (1927 only.) 


II. ATTENDANCE 


The Attendance Contest, as advo- 
cated by Kiwanis International, was 
very satisfactorily conducted through 
our Attendance Committee, with an 
average attendance during that period 
of 84.06. 

Member- Attend- 


Month ship ance Average 
Jan. 194 88 45.36 
Jan. 194 142 73.19 
Jan. 194 144 74.22 
Jan. 193 144 74.61 
Feb. 192 144 a5. 
Feb. 190 146 76.84 
Feb. 192 135 70.31 
Feb. 192 149 77.6 
March 192 152 79.16 
March 193 166 86.01 
March 195 169 86.66 
March 195 161 82.56 
March 195 154 78.97 
April 194 161 82.98 
April 194 165 85.05 
April 195 166 85.12 
April 195 165 84.61 
May 194 165 85.05 
May 194 156 80.41 
May 195 160 82.05 
May 195 149 76.41 
June 196 163 83.16 
June 196 155 79.08 
June 196 154 78.57 
June 196 156 79.59 
June 196 157 80.1 
July 193 146 75.04 
July 192 143 74.47 
July 192 136 70.83 
July 194 132 68.04 
August 194 159 81.95 
August 196 155 79.08 
August 196 147 75. 
August 196 154 78.57 
August 196 153 78.06 
Sept. 196 130 66.32 
Sept. 195 115 58.97 
Sept. 196 141 71.93 
Sept. 196 135 68.87 
Oct. 195 141 t2at 
Oct. 195 150 76.92 
Oct. 194 140 72.16 
Oct. 194 136 70.10 
Nov. 194 141 72.68 
Nov. 194 131 67.52 
Nov. 195 162 83.07 
Nov. 195 135 69.23 
Nov. 195 152 80. 
Dec. 194 133 69.58 
Dec. 194 128 65.97 
Dec. 194 152 78.35 
Dec. 194 143 73.71 


Attendance percentage for 1927—75.77 


III. Procrams, COMMITTEES AND 
SociaL ACTIVITIES 
Inaugural Ball; An Inaugural Ball 
was held on the evening of January 5, 
1927, at which Kiwanians and their 
wives and their guests were present. 


College Reception: A Grand Dinner 
Reception and Ball was given the eve- 
ning of October 15 to the faculties, var- 
sity and substitute teams, bands, or- 
chestras, and alumni of Bucknell Uni- 
versity and Villanova College, which 





was attended by approximately 500 
people, and 75 hostesses were supplied | 
for the evening. | 


Ladies’ Day: The club conducted a| 
Kiwanis Ladies’ Shopping Day, De- 
cember 14, entertaining about 150 Ki-| 
wanian wives. 

Chamber of Commerce Tour: Thir-| 
ty-seven Scranton Kiwanians joined 
with the Chamber of Commerce in 
making its annual Good Will Tour 
through various cities in this and near- 
by states. 





Second Chamber of Commerce Tour: 
Twenty-six members participated in | 
the “Know Your Neighbor” Tour held| 
under the auspices of the Scranton 
Chamber of Commerce. Many local 
towns were visited, with the purpose of 
building good will for Scranton. 

Annual Outing: An annual outing 
was held attended by 170 members and 
friends. - Incidentally a_ balance of 
$17.50 was turned over to the Charity 
Fund by this committee. (Established 
policy.) 

Joint Meeting: On April 20, a joint 
meeting was held with the Lions Club 
of Scranton. 

Regular Meetings: Fifty-two regu- 
lar weekly meetings were held during 
the year. 

Weekly Program: The meetings in 
charge of the various committees were 
as follows: 

1 Agriculture 
1 Charity 
2 On-to-Memphis 
1 Election 
6 Kiwanis Education (5 initiations ) 
2 House 
11 Attendance 
3 Program 
1 United States-Canada Week 
14 Inter-Club Relations 
1 Service Medal 
1 Under-Privileged Child 
1 Bucknell—Villanova 
Music Committee and Reception 
Committee assisted at every meet- 
ing. 

Principal Speakers During 1927: 
Adj. General Beery, Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania 
Lynn G. Adams, Supt. of Pennsyl- 

vania State Police 
Ralph A. Amerman, President, Ki- 
wanis International, of Scranton 
Dr. A. B. Emmons, Associate Director 
of Field Work, American Public 
Health Association—‘How the 
Health Survey Will Benefit Scran- 
” 
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ft 
Esper 
as the 
Papers Increase 


If every ordinary filing folder carried 
the same number of papers at all times, 
and not too many at that, filing and 
finding would be a simple matter. 





Because certain folders must carry 
many more papers than others, there is a 
need for 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


with their expansion feature that pro- 
vides efficiently whether the load is 
heavy or light. 





If you have ever tried to hurriedly lo- 
cate an important letter in a crowded 
flat folder, you will appreciate the 
many advantages of this efficient file 
pocket. For purpose of quick reference 
the front flap bends forward permitting 
a rapid survey of the contents without 
removal. The pockets themselves, 
whether full or empty, stand upright 
with the index tabs in plain sight. 


Made of tough red rope stock and 
specially re-inforced, they will outlast 
twenty ordinary manila folders. 

To all users of vertical files we 
offer a FREE sample pocket 
which we suggest you try in 


the place of an over-crowded 
folder. Use the coupon below. 


secsccssseusesseseseCut Hereessssassessssecsense 


Please send me for trialin my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in September Kiwanis. 


Name of Firm 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?............. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Capt. William Kieb of the American 
Red Cross—‘Life Saving”’ 

Paul O. Sampson, National Health 
League of Newark, N. J.—‘The 
Joy of Eats” 

Cyril T. Young, Canadian National 
Railways, Toronto, Ont.—‘Devel- 
opment*of Natural Resources” 

J. M. Fitzgerald, former President, 
Western Maryland Railway Co. 
Graham McNamee, announcer, Station 
WEAF, New York City—‘Hello, 

Folks” 

Dr. B. V. Battin, Vice President, Na- 
tional Surety Co.—“Two Billion 
Dollar Crime Wave” 

George E. Walk, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dr. George R. Tyson, Ursinus College 

Dr. Howard N. Driggs, New York 
University 

Edwin Markham, famous poet and hu- 
morist, West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Thomas E. Willis, Division Manager, 


Western Union—‘‘Cables of the 
World” 
W eeks Observed: 

Kiwanis Anniversary Week 

United States-Canada Week, with 


Cyril T, Young, 
ada 

Constitution Week, Rhys Powell, Supt. 
of Schools, speaker 

Fire Prevention Week 


speaker from Can- 


Committee Schedule: 


Meet- Attend- 
Com mittee 


ings ance 

Agriculture 7 80% 
Attendance 14 95 
Boys’ Camp | 95. 
Business Standards 2 100 
Charity 9 90 
Christmas Charity 5 100 
Classification 12 90 
Election 2 100 
Finance and Budget 2 100 
Floor 56 97 
Good Will 7 85 
House 3 95 
Inter-Club Relations 11 85 
Inaugural Ball 3 100 
Kiwanis Education 4 90 
Laws and Regulations 3 90 
Membership 12 90 
On-to-Memphis ) 80 
Music 59 90 
Program 2 100 
Publicity 58 70 
Public Affairs 16 96 
Reception 54 65 
Service Medal l 100 
Sick 5§ 65 
Speakers $9 90 
Trustees Educational 

Fund 7 100 
Under-Privileged Child 

( Ed.) 6 85 
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Under-Privileged Child 


(Reg.) 11 90 
United States-Canada 

Week | 100 
Vocational Guidance 41 75 
On-to-Y ork 2 86 
Bucknell—V illanova 9 97 


IV. Inter-CLius RELATIONS 


Various plans are carried out for 
participating in the inter-club relations 
between this and other nearby Kiwanis 
clubs. Members from the Scranton 
Kiwanis club as the principal speakers 
at a large number of other club meet- 
ings; five golf matches and Scranton 
won the trophy for superiority. The 


following inter-club meetings were 
held: 
June 2, Scranton at Wilkes-Barre 


June 28, Scranton at Carbondale 
September 26, Scranton at Pittston 
November 2,Scranton at Mount Green- 
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September 22, Scranton at Wilkes- 


Barre 
June 29, Wilkes-Barre at Scranton 
July 12, Carbondale at Scranton 
August 10, Pittston at Scranton 
November 9, Pittston at Scranton 


V. RELATIONS TO DistTrIcT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Kiwanis Education: The Committee 
on Kiwanis Education is preparing a 
history of the Scranton Kiwanis club. 
Strangely enough, this was started 
months before a special request came 
through from International for this 
identical information. This history, 
which is quite complete, has been turned 
over to the 1928 Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education. This committee has 
made certain plans, the details of which 
cannot yet be disclosed, for instituting 
a school for teaching Kiwanians the 
principles, rules and routine of Ki- 
wanis. 

From time to time the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education has inserted matter 
into the weekly letter in the nature of 
Kiwanis education and has utilized the 
Kiwanis Publicity Page in our morning 
paper for that purpose. 

In fact, this club has endeavored to 
function to the fullest extent, in con- 
junction with all rules and regulations 
laid down by Kiwanis International, 
including strict adherence to member- 
ship, classification, and all provisions 
of the by-laws, and has endeavored to 
comprehend and follow as many as 
possible of International suggestions, 
keeping firmly in mind International 
policies and Kiwanis objectives. 

The club celebrated Kiwanis Anni- 
versary Week, January 19, 1927. 

As advocated by Kiwanis Interna- 
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tional, the club observed United States- 
Canada Week, Constitution Week, and 
National Fire Prevention Week. 


The club’s weekly letter of Septem- 
ber 7 won International recognition— 
designated as one of the best for Sep- 
tember in the United States and Can- 
ada. 


Delegates at Conventions: Delegates 
and several members were sent to the 
district convention at York. 

The club sent delegates and alter- 
nates and several members to the Mem- 
phis Convention. 


The club was represented at all 
meetings of the district board of trus- 
tees by the district trustee appointed 
from this club and was represented by 
our secretary at the Secretaries’ Con- 
ference at the Memphis Convention 
and at the district convention. 

The District Conference of Officers 
was attended by the president and sec- 
retary of the Scranton Kiwanis club, 
held at Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


New Clubs: The Scranton club co- 
operated in the building of the new 
Kiwanis club at Mount Greenwood, 
Dallas, Pennsylvania. 


Reports: The monthly report, semi- 
annual report and annual report, and 
all special reports requested, have been 
promptly submitted to the district and 
to International. The annual dues to 
the district and International, and the 
Magazine subscriptions to Kiwanis In- 
ternational have all been paid. 

Special: The Scranton Kiwanis elub 
furnished the District Governor for 
1927; the President of Kiwanis Inter- 
national ; the District Trustee ; the Dis- 
trict Secretary. For 1928 it has fur- 
nished the Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child; the Chairman of the District 
Committee on Transportation, and the 
Chairman of the District Committee on 
Laws and Regulations. 

The club’s by-laws were amended to 
change the election of the club, making 
them more convenient and practicable, 
within the regulations allowed by Ki- 
wanis International. 

The election of officers was held 
November 30 and the election report 
was duly submitted. 

Conclusion: In submitting this re- 
port we think it is only fitting that we 
gratefully acknowledge the sincere and 
valued coéperation of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, of the Pennsylvania District, 
and of the committee chairmen and 
members who have made this report 
possible. 

(Signed) Kiwanis Club of Scranton, 

Pennsylvania 
Davip W. Puitutps, President 
Orto R. Conran, Secretary 
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Kiwanis and Citizenship 
(From page 466) 


to repossess their birthright. Kiwanis 
would be honored throughout the width 
and breadth of this land if it had a 
part in a chrysalis such as this. 

Kiwanis has also declared to combat 
destructive influences in national life 
and to assist in the development of a 
sound and sane public opinion. The 
present hour offers a golden opportu- 
nity for it to function in these estimable 
objectives. 


Corruption in O ffice a National Crime, 
Not a Party Advantage 


Oil has traced its slimy trail across 
the political picture. Four years ago, 
the country was startled by the Teapot 
Dome disclosures with its bribery of 
public officials. Now, its corruption 
has apparently extended through a 
broader field. Unfortunately, the pres- 
ent investigation is being used by the 
demagogues of both parties for pur- 
poses of partisan appeal and cant. 
Some democratic politicians have raised 
a great hue and cry and confidently 
predict that an awakened national con- 
science will deliver governmental con- 
trol next fall into the hands of their 
party. This patent trick of the office- 
seeker will fail again as it failed four 
years ago. Corruption can never be 
made the sole basis of partisan appeal. 
Corruption in office is a national dis- 
grace, and patriotic men and women, 
regardless of party affiliation, stand 
appalled at the breach of high trust. 
The politician who can take delight in 
this disgrace, the office seeker who rolls 
this treason beneath his tongue as 
though it were some sweet morsel and 
thus hopes to gain party or personal 
favor, is himself a renegade and out of 
sympathy with the elemental instinct 
of national pride and _ integrity. 
Neither party is without censure in this 
practice of illicit contributions to the 
war chests; and no officeholder, no 
matter what may be his political faith, 
who has received and spent money to 
encompass his election, can set himself 
apart from the taint of corruption. 
Until such time as patriotism, and not 
money, runs our election machinery 
will both parties stand equally guilty 
before the judgment of the square 
thinker and the square shooter; and 
until such time will our public offices 
be knocked down to the highest bidder. 
. Some day some great leader or moral 
force will arise and, sensing the strong 
drift of public opinion and high honor, 
will declare as a national faith that 
there can be no party victory without 
party self-respect and that there can 
be no party self-respect which exacts a 
toll of legalized bribery. Money, when 
contributed to the coffers of campaign 
committees, is not partly good and 


partly bad. Every cent of it is given 
to seek advantage, to gain favor, and 
every cent of it from the dollar to the 
thousands, the fifty thousands, and the 
hundred thousands, is venal to the core. 

Here is the golden opportunity of 
Kiwanis to take the leadership in a 
matter vital to the security of our in- 
stitutions—an opportunity toward the 
creation of a sound public opinion 
which, tearing away the present cloak 
of hypocrisy and partisanship which 
now muddy the situation, will proclaim 
as an anathema the party, and as an 
outcast the candidates that use money 
in an election. 


Horse-Play 


Kiwanis has declared unanimously 
in convention assembled, to assist in 
the development of a sound and sane 
public opinion. Yet, I wonder how 
many Kiwanians reacted to the spec- 
tacle staged recently upon the floor of 
the House of Representatives. Some 
Congressman, paid from public taxes, 
used the public’s time to berate the 





Secretary of Commerce in order to ad-| 
vance the candidacy of a_ personal) 


friend—the “favorite son” type of 
candidacy—and concluded his wild ad- 
dress with a demand upon the Presi- 
dent to request the Secretary’s resigna- 
tion from the Cabinet. At which mo- 
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Learn to Speak 
<4; Convincingly 


a’ — for greater 
i success in 


business 






Learn tospeak powerfully, convincingly—to address 
audiences of business men with poise and self pos- 
session. A costly mistake to spend practically all 
your time acquiring ideas—and neglect the all- 
important art of expressing those ideas forcibly and 
with conviction. Learn to organize your thoughts— 
capture the interest of your listeners —drive home 
the arguments that win. 


Train at Home—Be Ready 
for Bigger Opportunities 


Why sit sphinx-like while other men—with less 
knowledge, less ability than you—are springing to 
their feet and presenting their ideas in a way that 
immediately inspires confidence, fits them in the 
minds of listeners for positions of responsibility and 
power? At home, with LaSalle’s help, you can quickly 
develop your ability as a public speaker. “Have 
made wonderful progress in speaking to assemblies 
of salesmen’’—*“‘Your course has helped me beyond 
measure’’—"’Gave me power I never possessed be- 
fore or dreamed of possessing’’— these are but a 
few of the tributes paid to LaSalle training in 
| Effective Public Speaking by those who have experi- 

enced its benefits. Low cost; easy terms. 


Send for Free Book 


complete details in an attractive 82-page book, 
| “The Power That Brought Success,”’ sent you free 
upon request. Ask for it TODAY. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.9465-ES, Chicago 








ment, mind you, the Democratic side of | 


the house arose to its feet and cheered 
to the echo! What Kiwanian is so 
partisan as to find comfort or credit in 
such horse-play as that? What Ki- 
wanian with soul so dead as not to re- 
sent this studied attempt, merely for 
public consumption and partisan gain, 
to humiliate an able and high-minded 
public official ? 

To assist in the development of a 
sane and sound public opinion? And 
yet I wonder how many Kiwanians re- 
acted to the story of the Senators who 
visited recently the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania. There they found an injunc- 
tion enjoining assemblage on or near 
certain church property. Because they 
considered the injunction harsh and 


arbitrary (and it may have been) the | 
Senators openly violated it and invited | 


the miners to join with them in its pub- 
lic infraction. Yet the injunction, until 
legally dissolved, was the arm of legal- 
ized authority and had the same con- 
stitutional sanction as the Volstead Act. 
Should these dignitaries have thus 
mocked the sanctity of the Eighteenth 
Amendment the wrath of God would 
have fallen upon their heads. I dare 
say that there were many thoughtless 
Kiwanians who felt a thrill at this law- 
violating episode of hymn-singing Sen- 
ators. 


Turn Ideals Into Practicality 


Kiwanis needs to translate its ideal- 
ism into practical, sound, and patriotic 








CLUB MEETING FLAGS 
Let your community know, as hundreds of Kiwanis 
| Clubs are doing, that KIWANIS MEETS TODAY. 
Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors, complete 


| with pole and bracket, to hang vertically or hori- 
| zontally above hotel or entrance. 

We also have Hotel Lobby Signs, Felt Banners, 
Flags, Membership Signs, etc. For full particulars, 
send for our catalog. 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 

‘“‘Everything a Club Needs’’ 
500 West Adams Street Chicago, Ill, 





NEW DISCOVERY 
Grows Hair Quickly! 


Noted surgeon has discovered amaz- 

way grow = ed anya 
oye ra-Ked " irty 

druff. tiss life. 

Then within a na. weeks luxuriant now hate! 
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citizenship. At our luncheons, we sing 
“America” and salute the flag with 
fervor and respect. We tingle with 
noble emotions and, as we stand at 
attention and then bow our heads in 
invocation, we thrill with high resolve. 
If, at that meeting, some speaker un- 
dermined our faith in government or 
insidiously struck at our institutions 
and liberties, we would tear him limb 
from limb. And yet there is an evil 
influence at work in our political life 
and we go our individual ways indif- 
ferent and undismayed. Kiwanis, as 
a great moral factor, has the oppor- 
tunity to blaze the trail of a notable 
and high-minded leadership. 

Shall we turn aside, afraid? Or 
shall we rally to the standard of our 
high calling ? 





A Promotional Year 
in Kiwanis 
(From page 457) 


establishment of every new Kiwanis 
club. 
Kiwanis extension represents the 


missionary spirit of Kiwanis. If Ki- 
wanis ever becomes satisfied with con- 
fining the message of the organization 
to those who are already members, and 
does not seek to carry this message to 
other representative business and pro- 
fessional men in communities which do 
not now possess Kiwanis clubs, the 
spirit of Kiwanis will wither. 

Every Kiwanis club which sponsors 
a new club strengthens itself in the 
process of selling the Kiwanis idea to 
the citizens of another community. It 
is my conviction that there is many an 
old established Kiwanis club that 
would quicken its interest in Kiwanis 
and witness a decided revival of the 
spirit of Kiwanis if it enthusiastically 


District Conventions 
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engaged in the sponsoring of clubs in 
neighboring communities. 

Under our Kiwanis plan of exten- 
sion, the establishment of a new club 
is based upon the interest of an existing 
club in placing a Kiwanis organization 
in a neighboring community. Without 
aggressive sponsoring work on the part 
of our established clubs the extension 
of Kiwanis influence in other communi- 
ties is impossible under our sponsor 
method of organization. 

Not only will a sponsor club assist 
itself by engaging in extension work, 
but it will materially aid its own com- 
munity in establishing desirable con- 
tacts with the citizens of a neighboring 
community. One of the great advan- 
tages which Kiwanis makes available 
to each community in which a Kiwanis 
club is organized, is the opportunity for 
closer relations with other neighboring 
communities which also boast Kiwanis 
clubs. 

There is no reason for us to lose 
sight of the fact that in our extension 
activity we are in a competitive field. 
There are now some twenty organiza- 
tions of similar character, either na- 
tional or international in their scope. 
In the early-days of Kiwanis extension 
there were only two organizations of 
similar character whose extension ef- 
forts had any relation to our develop- 
ment. The aggressive extension work 
of several organizations of similar 
character is rapidly closing cities to our 
entry which could be added to the circle 
of Kiwanis influence. While we have 
nothing but the friendliest feeling to- 
ward all recognized organizations of 
similar character, which subscribe to 
the same general ideals and purposes 
as Kiwanis and rigidly adhere to their 
classification plans, we, nevertheless, 


District Place Dates 
lexas-Oklahoma , Dallas, Texas Sept. 3, 4 
Colorado-Wyoming . . . . Colorado Springs, Colo. Sept. 7, 8 || 
inde e 6 eas 6 oe a SS Madiown Sept. 11, 12, 13 

Michigan. . . « «+ Benton Harbor anid St. Joseph Sept. 12, 13 | 
Louisiana- Misstesipp! Meridian, Miss. Sept. 13, 14 || 
New Jersey Asbury Park Sept. 14, 15 |] 
New York :, Rochester . Sept. 16, 17, 18 | 
Ontario-Quebec- Maritime Kingston, Ontario . Sept. 24, 25 | 
|  Hlinois-Eastern Iowa Waukegan, III. Sept. 24, 25, 26 || 
Pennsylvania Uniontown Sept. 24, 25, 26 
West Virginia . ‘ Huntington ‘ jhe Sept. 24, 25 
New England . . . . . . Swampscott, Mass. . Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 3 
! Ohio . ; es Cleveland Oct. 1, 2, 3 
Kentucky- Tenneseee . « «+ « Nashville, Tenn. Oct. 5, 6 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas . . Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 16, 17, 18 | 
| Nebraska-lowa . . + Newton, Iowa Oct. 17, 13 | 
RNS Ss ke ee ck so een. Va. Oct. 18, 19, 20 | 
| Keele. ai <i? esten<e ls -. (ie ae Oct. 18, 19, 20 ‘| 
Carolinas . . . . «. « « Winston-Salem, N. Rs . Oct. 12, 12 | 
PORN ww: Fe et 2 eee . Oct. 28, 29, 30s 
Southwest . .+. . . . « Phoenix, Ariz. . » Nov. 2, 3 | 
Alabama . « « «+ Birmingham P . Nov. 8, 9, 10 | 
Califernia-Nevada ~ « « « Satramento, Calif. . . Nov. 8, 9, 10 | 
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are jealous of our opportunity to carry 
the message of our particular organiza- 
tion to every community which can per- 
manently maintain a successful Ki- 
wanis club. 

From the standpoint of the future 
success of International Kiwanis, our 
extension effort is exceedingly impor- 
tant. We have convincing proof that 
most Kiwanis clubs which have diffi- 
culty are isolated from other Kiwanis 
clubs. If we can but close the gaps be- 
tween Kiwanis cities thru our extension 
effort, we will materially strengthen 
those clubs which are now isolated. 
There is a direct relation between the 
opportunity for inter-club relations 
to the maintenance of the morale and 
efficiency of our clubs. 

With the approval of the Board, I 
shall appoint a special committee of the 
Board of Trustees on Kiwanis Exten- 
sion that will review present.conditions 
in the service club field, will search- 
ingly study our present Kiwanis exten- 
sion plan and will bring to the Board 
at its meeting in December, a complete 
report. If that report should recom- 
mend some changes in our present plan 
and the Board should approve them, 
the matter will then go before the In- 
ternational Council for consideration 
and action. 

It is my intention to also refer to this 
committee the matter of foreign ex- 
tension with the request that they study, 
from an unbiased viewpoint, this most 
important subject, making a special in- 
vestigation of the experiences of simi- 
lar organizations in their foreign ex- 
tension activities. 

It is utterly inconceivable to me that 
any Kiwanian, who believes in the 
ideals and purposes of Kiwanis, should 
take the position that our organization 
should not extend its influence outside 
of Canada and continental United 
States. I, for one, have a world vision 
for Kiwanis and shall never be satis- 
fied until the spirit of our organization 
is carried to the business and profes- 
sional men around the world. 

On the other hand, I am perfectly 
willing to admit that the time may not 
yet have arrived for the world exten- 
sion of Kiwanis influence. I have been 
a consistent believer in our present 
policy of confining Kiwanis extension 
to its present territory until the oppor- 
tunities for building new clubs in Can- 
ada and the United States have been 
largely exhausted. On the other hand, 
I do not want us for one moment to 
consider circumscribing the area of our 
future activity. There have been re- 


peated requests for an official state- 
ment from the International Board on 
the matter of foreign extension, and 
with your approval, I shall ask this 
special committee to prepare such a 
statement. 
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Personalities 


“Fred A. Caro, a member of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, club has seven very 
healthy and delightful children,” writes Sec- 
retary Harry M. Baxter. “The Grand Rapids 
club, therefore, lays claim to having the 
largest family of Kiwanians and Kiwan- 
ettes and hereby challenges the 1,700 clubs 
of the United States to equal us with an age 
limit of 40 years.” 


* * * 


In a recent issue of “Colgate” the follow- 
ing paragraphs appeared regarding Ki- 
wanians Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West 
Virginia, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Agriculture for 1925-1926, 
and Frederick William Hatch, of Santa 
Monica, California: 

“Nat T. Frame, Doctor of Science, is an 
alumnus of Colgate University of the Class 
of 1899. After three years of teaching, he 
spent the following ten years in business 
life with various commercial companies. 
Then he seems to have found his true work. 
He was for a year county agricultural agent 
at Louisville, Kentucky; then for the follow- 
ing five years state agent in charge of county 
agricultural agents in West Virginia. Since 
1919 he has been Director of Extension in 
the University of West Virginia. He is also 
Acting Executive Secretary of the American 
Country Life Association. His work as Di- 
rector of Extension has been outstanding. It 
has attracted attention throughout the coun- 
try and has strongly influenced such work 
in other states. He is a man of eager and 
tenacious mind and of essentially scientific 
temper, and therefore he has a scientific 
knowledge of modern agriculture and of the 
problems of country life. Behind this lie 
the human qualities that have made him an 
efficient servant of the public good. He 
has the teacher’s instinct for the diffusion 
of knowledge, the missionary’s zeal for hu- 
man betterment, the business man’s practical 
capacity for organization and administra- 
tion. It is intelligence and knowledge 


wielded by a strong personality which is 
moved by the passion for human service. 

“Frederick William Hatch, Doctor of Di- 
vinity, is an alumnus of Colgate University 
in the Class of 1895 and was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 
1898 he was graduated from Rochester 
Theological Seminary. Since his graduation 
he has been pastor of several important 
Baptist Churches, for three years at Sauger- 
ties, New York, for four years at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, for eight years at Beloit, Wis- 
consin, for five years at Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, for six years at Bakersfield, California. 
Since 1925 he has been pastor of the Trinity 
Baptist Church of Santa Monica, California. 
Those who knew him as a college student 
were already aware of a clear intelligence, 
of a scholarly temper, of a broadening in- 
terest in ideas, of a devout seriousness of 
purpose. The event has not belied the 
promise. His ministry spread its earliest 
roots in quiet ground by the banks of the 
Hudson; it bore transplantation to the 
deeper and richer soil of the middle west 
and found there nourishment and expansion ; 
it is now bearing its mellow fruition beside 
the waters of the Pacific.” 

* * * 

Credit for the snapshots of some of the 

International officers at the Seattle Conven- 


tion shown on pages 413 and 419 of the| 


August issue is due Roy E. Fuller, the vet- 
eran Kiwanis reporter. 
« * * 


The Montgomery, Alabama, Kiwanis club | 
has the. distinction of having among _ its | 


members, Grover C. Hall, who won the 1927 
Pulitzer prize for the best editorial. 


oe 2. @ 


In recognition of his gift of $10,000 to the 
Augusta, Georgia, Kiwanis club to be used 
for the completion of the nurses’ home, Mr. 
A. S. Bourn of New York, a winter visitor 
in Augusta, was presented with a gold knife. | 
Later Mr. Bourn donated another $10,000. 





While the “Sidewalks of New York” are getting in the limelight, the “Chicago Herald and Examiner” 
is playing up the “Sidewalks of Chicago,” with portrayals of various mentionables in that city. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, second from the left. 








10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches tv 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the { 
cause of fat and quickly re-f 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat _to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce, Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON &WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hi. 


Landon & Warner, Dept.9-E, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 

















Address. 

















Dress up yourself. 
Dress up your table. 
Dress up your party 
hall with Paper Hats, 
decorations, noisemak- 
ers, novelties, masks 
and costumes of every description for 
adults and children. 


You'll find them all in our new fall and 
winter catalog No. 85 sent upon request. 


Co Yan fousen son's [Gvor Ga 


81 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO,ILL. Ja 











The Kiwanis Magazine 
needs some good person- 
als about the prominent 
members of your club. 


SEND THEM IN 


SS aa 




















Convention Supplies 


Badges, decorations, favors, souvenirs and 
prizes. Our catalog is full of suggestions and 
ideas to make your convention a happy success 


Catalog mailed on request 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 











_ 
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~ LUNCHEON 
and 
CONVENTION 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
SOUVENIRS 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 


Catalog on Request 

















<tc SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
and dev ered. ed laundered 

delivered. Samples of 

rted and domestic 
pepe Oxtords, Poplins. 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO 
“*‘No Agents”’ Elmira,N.Y 

















Kiwanians Attend 


Club Meetings and Dinners 
where 


ATTENDANCE CHARTS 
are displayed showing the names 
of those who faithfully attend 
meetings. New chart sent to 
Secretaries for 25c. 


MOORE —s | COMPANY 
Wayne J Pa 















[ UBUBUBUBUBUBUSUEUEUBUSUBUBUI 
KIWANIS 
EMBLEMS 


Of every description 
Ki for use in Club Room, 
} Office or Hotel. 

Write us your wishes. 

Catalogue on request. 























Advertising promotes develop- 
ment, progress and expansion. 
Read the advertisements in 


4q| THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 













and profit through them. 








COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you 


McConne}} 
Cotillon Works 








180 _N. Wabash, Chicage Telephone: State 8450 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Golf Tournament 


| All Chicago Kiwanis Clubs Hold 
Fourth Annual Event 


HE fourth annual golf outing and 

tournament of the All Chicago Ki- 
wanis Clubs held at Gleneagles Coun- 
try Club on July 25 was the most suc- 
cessful thus far and probably one of 
the largest one-day golf tournaments 
held in. America. 


Three hundred and eighty-eight 
players teed off on two eighteen hole 
courses, with club entries as follows: 
|W oodlawn 30, Chicago 59, West Side 
| 24, Hyde Park 24, Ravenswood 23, 
Logan Square 21, Lake View 19, Al- 
bany Park 18, Englewood 18, Rose- 





land 16, Edison Park 15, Rogers 
Park 13, Northwest Town 11, North 


Central 10, North Town 10, aad Gar- 
field Boulevard 7. The out-of-town 
/guest clubs which participated were 
| Valparaiso 15, Waukegan 10, Elgin 
| 10, LaGrange 8, Hammond 6, Decatur 
\4 Kankakee 4, Berwyn 4 and Forest 
| Park 3. 


The two man team event was won 
| by Woodlawn with a score of 160. In 
the four man team event Woodlawn 
and Valparaiso tied, with scores of 
335, but Valparaiso won in the play 
off. The Chicago club won the eight 
and twelve man team events with 
scores of 686 and 1174. Albany Park 
won the sixteen man team event, score 
1579, and Ravenswood with a score of 








2203 won in the twenty man team 
vent. 
Robert N. Crow of Lake View and 


| Robert W. Teeter of Berwyn were tied 
for low gross with 79, Teeter winning 
| the play off one up. For third low gross 
| Chas. F. Kinnucan, Dr. J. E. Harris 
land Carl Rune of Woodlawn and 
_ Frank J. Hospers of Englewood were 


in a tie with 80, Rune winning the 
draw. 
Fourteen prizes consisting of 


matched sets of woods, irons and golt 
bags were awarded to those winning 
in the blind bogey, and 124 individual! 
prizes were distributed among the clubs 
entering 10 or more players, on a basis 
of one prize for each three entries and 
were won by the low gross and net 
shooters in each club. 

With perfect weather and under a 
system of time play being allotted to 
each club there were no delays in start- 
ing and very little congestion on the 
two courses. Due to the efficient ar- 
rangements that had been made by 
Chairman Howard T. Webb, and the 
coéperation of the management at 
Gleneagles, the problems of starting 
time, caddies, meals and distribution of 
prizes. became minor ones and it was 
difficult to realize at any time that there 
were 388 Kiwanians on the courses. 








September, 1928 








Tn 
MEMORIAM 


Albert Hathaway, Elizabethton, Tennessee 

Roland Collar, Bluefield, West Virginia 

James Chenoweth, Greenville, Ohio 

L. N. Gregory, Inverness, Florida 

J. W. C. Corbusier, Cleveland, Ohio 

W. J. Barriscale, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

William .H.- Bowman, Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts 

C. H. Barnes, South Bend, Indiana 

Joe Hambuechen, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

A. C. Mannweiler,. Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Walter F. Johnson, Kokomo, Indiana 

J. A. Heaston, Medford, Oregon 

John Gunnison, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Oscar J. Starkloff, Port Clinton, Ohio 

Chas. L. Kendrick, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Julius D. Haas, Winamac, Indiana 

D. E. Hansen, Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Benjamin L. Cox, Elwood, Indiana 

John V. Beam, Tampa, Florida 

Rob Brown, Mankato, Minnesota 

Heaton W. Harris, Alliance, Ohie 

Henry G. Leitz, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

James L. Poucher, Mianeapolis, Minnesota 

John R. Stewart, Gainesville, Florida 

William T. Fletcher, Portland, Oregon 

Donald Ross Campbell, Hamilton, Ontario 

Evan Jones, Youngstown, Ohio 

Howard L. Bohley, Lakewood, Ohio 

Judge A. C. Riley, Sr., Fort Valley, 

C. B. Barry, Algona, Iowa 

John B. Tower, New Haven, Connecticut 

Milton J. Wolford, Danville, Illinois 

Zet Himelhock, Detroit, Michigan 

G. S. Van Dyck, Weiser, Idaho 

Raymond I, Knox, Hartwell, Georgia 








Georgia 








| Official Programs 
tor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Yanuary 15-21 


Aut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 18 


CaNADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
July I-7 


ConstiruTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


| Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 






































AN 
EXECUTIVE 
CIRCULATION 


109,400 Business and Professional 
Men Throughout the United States 
and Canada 


Read 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Direct your message through these 
advertising columns 


Facts and Figures gladly furnished 
on request 


<W. 


“Ole 


THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


164 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 























SAME 
SIZE 

AS 
$7& $Q7 


ONLY 


12 


$1,000 REWARD 


toanybody whocanprovethatthese 
testimonials were solicited by us. 





Inkograph has proven so gatis- 
elleited consider- 
am enclos- 
send 
Traveling 


factory and has 

able favorable comment 
ing money order, please 
three more. T. J. Trow, 


Claim Agent, Joplin 


The Inkograph fully justifies al) 
claims you make I own a Water- 
man but Inkograph is far preferable. 
Frank R. Sargent, Oakland, Calif, 

You have one of the best writing 
instruments I ever used regardless of 


price, I use the lowest grade stationery and 
h or seratch because 
it is a wonder- 
Orley, 


there is never a blot 
of it's round smooth point 
ful invention, H. L. 


Oh, boy, I am 
the Inkograph, it 
make carbon 


tickled 
8 a dar 
coples in 
a penciled sheet It 
trouble at all and a 
before to trace straight 
clean No smear, 
just great. E 

My is 


Inkograph the 


is saying a lot 
than the Inkograph, but 
either. 
instruments since 
thoughts on clay 
reed, John R. Atwell, 


the 


My Inkograph is the first and only writing utens!! 
I can use with pleasure. 
without it for any time would upset my business day. 
It has always worked perfectly 


I ever owned that 


diMeulty with it. 


I am a benk teller, 
have used all kinds of 
fountain pens, but can 


honestly say for my work 
I never found a pen #0 
easy and tireless to write 
You can pick it up any 
time in any position and 
write immediately and all 
numbers and words will 
be the same. Try and do 
it with any other pen. My 
buddies all agree that it 
is best for our work. C, 
R. Morley, Allentown, Pa, 


It writes 
bully—you have Invented 
@ pen that is perfection 
It is so much more rapid 
than my $9.00 fountain 
pen I wish you abun- 
dant success. 8. L. Carl- 
ton, Aurora, TIL 


I am very well pleased 
with my Inkograph. It i 


Delighted 






» Mo... 


skinny 
ling 

taking 
send originals in ink to factory 
surely 
paper as if it was grease instead of ink 
thing I 
lines 
no muss of any 
A, Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 


smoothest 
strument with which I have 
I am a teacher by 
I have a $7.00 pen and another that cost 





me 


Albano, Va, 

to have 
can now 
orders and 
instead of 
flows over the 


cou ld 
very 


not 
fine 


ever written 


recorded 


N, 


just what I 
lboking for | 


writes like the 


ference what 


The Inkograph, 
oughly convinced, 


writing instrument 


used, It is sure, 


thing you state 
just wonderful. 
send me two 
more. Arthur 
Ollcott 

Tucker, La. 





s 
tain pen 


commissions 


big 


A 

vhich sells on 
sight. 
smoothly and 


handier 

than any foun- 
Big profits, quick sales, no 
investments, no competition, quick 
Send for Inkograph 
and with it receive order book, so you 


value 


Writes 







ean take orders at once, or write for 


FREE sales plan booklet 


kind. It’ 


writing in- 
That 
profession. 


have 





more 
Inkograph is better than 
It is the greatest improvement in writing 
Babylonians 

tablets with a tria 
Chadwick, 


their 
ngular pointed 
C. 


To 


I have never had any 
Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich. 


I am thor- 


is 


like 


been 

have had 
several ink pencils but noth- 
ing like the Inkograph; it 
roint 
greased and it makes no dif- 

kind of paper, 
it is fine for shipping tags. 
8.1, Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. 


I have ever 
sane and clean 
and always ready to use. I 
very well pleased with it. J. 
Rampton, Pensacola, Fla, 


Your Inkograph is every- 
It is 


So 

































be 


was 


the best 


am 
E. 


That hard smooth ball- 
gold point 


14 kt. 


PATENTED 
1, 27, 1925 


which makes possible writ- 


in ink, over 


with 


the 
coarsest paper, as rapid! 
softest 


ts all the 
say it is ~ 
and more? 








INKOGRA 


NSWERS the purpose of both 
pen and pencil combined! . 


A 


Actually 
writing! 
Writes freely and easily without a 
miss, skip or blur! -- 

Never blots, balks, dries up, 
scratches, leaks or soils hands! 
Writes equally well on rough or 
smooth paper! 

Wonderful for making 
copies with original in ink! 
Draws lines to a ruler without 
smear or smudge! 

That’s what thousands of satis- 
fied Inkograph users say. Many 
tell us it is the best writing in- 
strument they have ever used 
regardless of price. Unlike a 
fountain pen, anyone can use your 
Inkograph without fear of spreading 
or injuring its 14-kt. solid gold 
point. 


improves your hand- 















carbon 


Take advantage of our free 10 day trial 
offer and test the most satisfactory 
writing instrument you have ever used. 


10 DAYS TRY 


THE NEW IMPROVED 








TRADEMARK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off. 


“PENCIL POINTED PEN” 


“dhePertect Writing Instrument 


Combines 
of both pen and pencil, minus the weak 


points of 


found in either. 


A Pen of Refinement 
Made of finest quality, highly pol- 


equal 


ao 
- 


feed, safety screw cap, self-filling 
lever and clip. cma 
7 quality and appearance it is the 


deal more. 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will 
spill, although one filling is suf- 


ficient to write thousands of words. 


Patent Automatic Feed 
prevents clogging. No complicated mech- 
anism to clean or get out of order. 

Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 


Bear down as 


the Best Features 


both, plus improvements not 


at one time with original in ink. 


; » ack a3 > ateric hard as you like, without fear of bending, spread- 
ished, black fountain pen material, See iatotae ae distertiig ite 14S, solid old 
with 14-Kt. solid gold point and point. 


Ideal for Salesmen’s Orders, Private Correspond- 
ence, Office, Sales and Billing Records or any 
work requiring exceptionally clear carbon copies. 


In 


workmanship, 


of pens selling for a great {¢ Dissatisfied With Your Fountain Pen 
—try the Inkograph, it’s all we ask. If it does 
not prove entirely satisfactory, is not handier and 
superior, and does not write smoother than any 
fountain pen you ever used, whether it cost $5, %, 
$7, or $8, return it to us and we'll refund your 
money. 


Cannot Leak 


INKOGRAPH CoO., Inc., 199-759 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, etc. , send for 


AL Pee creas cas eee 





Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50 
plus postage on delivery. When remittance accompanies 
order, Inkograph will be sent postage prepaid. If within ten 
days the Inkograph does not prove satisfactory return it and 
we'll refund your money without further correspondence. 
It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet your 
requirements to perfection that it is possible for us to 
make you so attractive an offer. Remittance must accompany 
orders for delivery outside of United States. 


MONEY 


NOTE: 


When remittance accom- 





panics order. : INKO- INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. +o 
GRA Ww »e sent J a 
postage prepaid. If with- 199-759 Centre St. ’ New York, N.Y. mc 
in 10 days it does not ao . 
prove to be all we claim Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph. I will pay « 
it to be—returnit and we postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. ~4 
will refund your money O< 
immediately. y 
Name...... Sen bua sane vie oa G7 cites <i - & 


Mark X Here(_| 


if you prefer ladies’ size Address 

with ring on cap to be 

earried on ladies’ sautoir ‘ 

or men’s watch chain. City State 





poet 














